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THE BOAT OF DREAN 


“— the faint sea-firs ring the sands, 
A sudden fitful spark 
Is struck by a silent keel that lands, 
Unsteered, unsped by rowers’ hands, 
When the waning moon is dark. 


And a boat rocks there of ancient build, 
With an empty deck and an idle sail, 
That far-off midnight airs had filled, 
When the landward breezes sink and fail 
And the little waves are stilled. 


On the night floats out from the laden hold 
A scent of the spicy East, 
Of treasures from many a land of old, 
And western isles where the fabled beast 
Keeps guard o’er the apples gold. 
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Light on the brimming tide she sways, 
And the silvered ropes are thrilled 
As the elfin harp of olden days 
That ever its magic music plays 
Untouched by minstrel skilled ; 


da voice with an untold message fraught 
Sings on and will not rest ; 

The sails with changeful hues enwrought 
Swell on the calm as a surcharged breast, 
And yearning strain on the world-wide quest 

Of the boon the heroes sought. 


Or ever the magic of that song 
Can win to a listing ear, 
It wakes, with a luring spell and strong, 
The heart of youth, till one draws near 
Where the boat has waited long. 





THE BOAT OF DREAMS. 


Straightly led down the starlit strand 
Comes a foot to dare the deck, 

The helm yields to the eager hand 
To steer with never a thought of wreck 


On the track of the hero band. 


Far on the stream of the tides recall 
To those isles of mystery 
Sails the ship with steady topmasts tall, 
Led by the jewelled mockery 
Of the Ignis Fatuus of the sea 
On the slumberous rise and fall. 
On sinks or sails the fairy bark, 
That waits by the midnight shore, 
Who to the magic song should hark 
Has dreamed his dream and returns no more 
When the waning moon is dark ! 
FRANCES BANNERMAN. 



















LOTTY 





NORTH: ATHENIAN. 


, HEN the Rev. Charles James Topham was set down 
; from the cars at Athens, Iowa, he discovered that 
the township consisted of little more than fifteen tarred 
small houses, a saloon, and some sunflowers. 

“Do you happen to know a man named North 
here?” he asked at the depot. 

“Lotty North’s father, you mean?” was the reply. 
“Why, to be sure. You'll find him leaning against the posts outside.” 

The young missionary knew nothing about Lotty North; but he accepted the 
information. Leaving his trunks, he went forth with a handbag into the blazing 
June sunshine. There, at once, he perceived a red-nosed man with his head at 
the “drunk” angle, a corn pipe stuck in the left end of his mouth and his hands 
in his pockets. 

If this was Mr. Tom North, late (though not very late) of Bessington, in 
Staffordshire, the clergyman was disposed to think the interest felt for him by his 
old acquaintances in the town was unjustifiable. Howeyer, Mr. ‘lopham_ had 
promised. The parish had been very good to him—had sent him off with a flourish 
of presentations, good wishes and regrets; and certainly it seemed a small matter 
to stop at Athens, Iowa, on the way to San Francisco, and give Tom North his 
old mother’s love and divers other messages from other folks. 

A man with a straw in his mouth and high-booted legs lolled against the palings 
opposite Mr. Tom North, the road approach to the depot being between them. 
No other Iowa Athenians were to be seen outside the depot. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. North,” began the young missionary, “but I want the 
—pleasure of a few words with you.” 

The only response he obtained to this overture was an intensification of the 
glassy stare which Mr. North offered to the world in general and no one in 
particular. 

Mr. Topham put down his bag. ; 

“T—’ve come all the way from  Bessington,” he said,—“ Bessington, in 
Staffordshire.” 


148 
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At the mention of Bessington, the pipe fell from Mr. ‘Tom North’s lips. But 
it must have been a mere accident; due to involuntary muscular relaxation, and 
not to the interest excited by the name. 

The other man now crossed over to ‘Tom North. He did it in very few 
strides. 

“Tom North,” he shouted, “there’s a bishop speakin’ to yer.” 

“1 don’t happen to be that,” said Mr Topham, with a smile. 

“JT jedged by yer neck. We had one here in May a year back, and he 
trimmed about the throat like yerself. ‘lom’s off colour.” 

* You mean 

“ Liquored up as high as he'll go.” 

“Good gracious! And is he often like this? I have news for him from his 
old home, and his poor mother would be heartbroken if she knew he was a 
drunkard.” 

“T’d let his old mother be what the blazes she pleased. It’s Lotty that it hurts 
the most.” 

* Who is Lotty ? 

“ His little gal, just.” 

The missionary looked almost longingly at the depot. He was at first inclined 
to leave Tom North to himself and move on to San Francisco, whence he was 
to hurry forward to British Columbia. But he recollected. ‘The thought of old 
Mrs. North’s white hair and earnest, almost benedictory manner at parting—“ Tell 
him, sir, his poor old mother is always thinking of him ”—decided him. 

“What had I better do?” he asked of Rupe Asher, who was contemplating 
Tom North sardonically. ‘I must stay here till he’s sober.” 

“Foller me,” said Rupe. 


” 


He cleverly hitched himself on to Tom North’s arm and dragged the inebriate 
along. 

“There!” he added, when he had stopped at the door of a four-roomed house. 
“ Reckon I'll knock, though.” 

Tom North lay in a muddle at his own threshold. 

Then Lotty opened the door and showed her glorious beauty to the June 
sunshine and the young missionary, who had vowed himself to the good cause of 
Indian-converting. Her grey-brown eyes seemed to give not one ray of a glance 
to either Rupe or her parent. They fastened at once on the clergyman. ‘Their 
brightness and audacity had much of the eagle about them. 

But it was not only her eyes. She was low-browed, and her hair hung over 
her forehead as well as down her back.. Her nose was nearly straight. ‘The same 
able hand that might have just puckered her nose at the tip when this was in the 
plastic stage may be supposed to have imprinted a dimple at both ends of her 
mouth. It was not a very small mouth, but with very white teeth and bowed lips, 
which were parted slightly as she stood thus. Her feet were bare: such little, little 
feet, well cared for. 

‘““He knows yer gran’mither, the—bishop does, and I reckoned I’d_ bring him 
round,” murmured Rupe Asher, who, immediately after this equivocal introduction, 
sidled off, with a lingering look at the face that gave no heed to him. 

The young clergyman had not in England been accounted very handsome. 
There was, however, a sort of halo of goodness about his countenance. An 


illumination of this kind is to some women more alluring than any of the more 
direct attributes of manly comeliness. 


“You are his daughter?” asked Mr, Topham, as if he were amazed, 
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“He says so, and he should know,” was the reply, with a laugh. ‘“ But come 
right in. Parpa’ll be better by-m’-by. He’s a poor thing in fathers at times.” 

3etween them they hauled ‘om North on to a stiff couch. It is a small detail, 
but the clergyman noticed how Lotty’s toes curved outwardly as if clinging to the 
ground while she aided him with her helpless parent. 

The girl’s beauty bit into him from the very beginning. She asked him, almost 
humbly, if he would care to stay the night with them. 

“'There’s shootin’ an’ huntin’ in the creeks too; and Rupe, he'll go with you if 
you've the mind for it,” she went on to say. 

“ But I’m a clergyman,” he remarked, stupidly enough. 

“Yes, but only a young ’un. Why, that there other bishop he spoke of—he 
hunted and did all manner of common things, avd took his cocktail in the saloon 
of an evening.” 

“T’m not all that young, Miss North. You can’t call seven-and-twenty quite 
infantine. 

* Rupe’s twenty-five.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing, I guess. And I’m about sixteen. Sixteen’s mighty old for a girl to 
be going about bare-toed when she needn't, ain’t it now?” 

She lifted one of her little feet as if to look at it and screwed her toes like 
a baby. 

The young clergyman was attacked by divers emotions. He remembered, 
moreover, that he had a gun in a case among his baggage: the gift of a travelled 
parishioner at Bessington who had said something about bears. 

“Your grandmother,” he continued, “would dearly like to see you. She is fond 
of ‘Tom—him!” with a nod at the couch, the object on which had become pretty 
stertorous. 

“Ts she? Then I’m not, and I don’t care who knows it. What’s she like?” 

“Who? Your grandmother? Well, do you know, Miss North, until this 
moment I had not seen the slightest resemblance. But I see it now. You have 
the same eyes, though hers are dimmed with age. She is a dear, good old 
creature.” 

“Then she’d best stay where she is. We're bad ’uns here—more’s the pity.” 

Mr. ‘Topham’s face spoke for him. It said: “I do not believe it, but I am 
very sorry circumstances have led you to speak like that.” 

“ Are you sure,” he asked (and, spite of himself—indeed, to his own surprise— 
his voice was rather tremulous), “that I shall not be an annoyance if I stop the 
night here ?” 

The girl’s eyes did not change their expression, but her mouth twitched mis- 
chievously. Then she got up. 

“Td like to whisper my answer to that in your ear: may I?” 

“Why, of course,” said the other, trying to smile. 

Lotty North glided towards him with something of a cat’s movement, put both 
her little hands on his shoulders, murmured “ Yes,” and kissed him on the cheek. 

“There now,” she cried the next moment, “don’t go having fits. I do most 
things I’ve a mind to. You ain’t the wuss for it neither. And now I’m going to 
make cakes and things. They'll be the best I’ve ever made. And you just go 
out and look around at Athens. Father ain’t fit to be seen by a reverend, and 
that’s a fact. So long, mister!” 

The young missionary obeyed her. She had opened the door for him, and 
stood, calm and smiling, that he might pass out. 
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“My poor girl!” he said gently, with his hand on her hair, ana with a shake 
of the head. 

Then he found himself shut out, with a hot face and more emotions in_ his 
heart than he had ever yet been conscious of. 

How he spent the next two hours, Mr. Topham himself hardly knew. He 
wandered away from this stunted parody of a town, its sunflowers and silence. A 
bar tender had looked after him from the door of the saloon, and spawned an 
ejaculation. But no one heard the word, except perhaps a purple lizard that was 
cooking itself on the big stone by the saloon door. 

There was nothing in the nature of scenery to be seen. Cornfields near and 
prairie beyond : that was all. 

The young missionary was in conventional black from head to foot. The heat 
ought to have blistered him, but it didn’t seem to affect him. 

Then at length he returned to Athens, passed Rupe and his straw without 
recognising him, and hurried to the frame house. 

By this Tom North had been coaxed into partial sobriety. He now wept 
maudlin tears over his good old mother’s words. Lotty showed scorn of his 
tears: she showed it in her eyes, her widened nostrils and the toss of her head. 
Mr. Topham was more touched by these signs than by Tom North’s unmanly 
whimperings about what he had sunk to. 

“ Whatever you are, I guess it’s your own fault, parpa, and you know it,” the 
girl said once. 

* And that’s my only child!” exclaimed Tom North, with a melodramatic 
heave of his arm and another tear. 

“ And that’s my only father!” retortsd Lotty, pointing with contempt at her 
parent. 

The situation was of a kind wholly new to the clergyman. Perhaps it did 
clamour for him as a mediator. But he could not find it in him to reproach 
either father or daughter. He looked from one to the other—though rather more 
at Lottie’s toes than at Tom North’s dejected countenance. 

The evening meal was neither a fat nor a meagre one. Lotty had cooked it, 
however, ‘and her eyes were like jewels when the guest praised it. ‘Iwo or three 
rough masculine heads poked in while they were eating. ‘To each Lotty screamed 
“Get out!” and with a brief stare each head promptly vanished. 

After the meal the girl addressed her father with absurd gravity. 

“Mind, you’ve got to stay with Mr. ‘Topham, parpa. No sneakin loose when 
his back’s turned.” 

Tom North, having filled his pipe, resented these filial instructions merely with 
a dig of his elbow and a grunt. But it was as evident as anything could be that 
he wished “the reverend” somewhere else. 

“And you, Mr. Topham,” the girl said, when she had come close to him and 
clasped his arm, “ you'll tell him all about grandmother, won’t you ?” 

The missionary remarked that he fancied he had already exhausted that subject. 
Still, he said, he had no doubt they would get on well enough. 

She almost caressed his arm, and gave him a wondering little look that he never 
afterwards forgot. No man of any worth could see such a look on a girl’s face and 
not instantly “love the girl. 


Then, when they were alone, what must Tom North do but fall to and say 
things about his daughter that made Mr. Topham’s blood boil ! 

“Where she got all her badness from, I dunno,” he wound up ; “for her mother 
was a decent critter.” 
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“T am afraid, Mr. North,” the young clergyman retorted, the minister aflame 
in him,+‘ that you are hardly the right person to be associated with a young girl. 
Forgive me if I hurt you, but is it not a shame to get drunk before your own 
daughter? I daresay the moral influences of Athens are not very strong as it is, 
and surely you ought—” he remembered that brief hint of the angel in Lotty’s 
eyes—“ if you are a man with any sense of duty and honour, you must feel that 
you ought to set her a good example at least.” 

“Oh, steam on!” urged ‘Tom North. 

Being warm spiritually, Mr. Topham did steam on. He reminded Tom North 
of his old mother, and of the time when he was a mild, little boy to whom swearing, 
drink, idleness and general neglect of the Ten Commandments were horrors all. 

As a sermon, indeed, it was meritorious discourse. But ‘tom North relished it 
not at all. 

Once he interrupted his guest by going to the door and putting his hand to 
his ear. 

He did it a second time, and now he boldly stopped the missionary. 

“Alf a minit! You hear that music?” 

Mr. Topham did hear something. It appeared to drift from the saloon. 

“'They’ve shut the doors to kip you out, I’m reckonin’,” ‘Tom North continued. 
“But you just go and see what they're a doin’ of. And don’t you mind leavin’ 
me alone, mister. In a general sort o’ way I hates it, but I'll put up with it 
jyfully this once.” 

“Mr. North, I beg your pardon for my rudeness,” said the clergyman promptly. 

“There’s no talk of pardonin’, as I can see. 1 kinder want to breathe free. 
This ’ere’s a small little house. When you're ready for your bed, that’s your room. 
And you can be as disrespecfu’ as ever you like, but nobody shan’t say as ‘Tom 
North was impident to a man what knowed his old mother in her old age.” 

Tom North’s pipe stem pointed first at the door to the left, then at the 
threshold. 

“put— 

“No, mister, I don’t go back o’ my word. You go and see how the boys 
yonder fill up their leisure hours. I’m all right.” 

The young missionary was inclined to feel a little bitter as he went into the 
night. A few stars had already glimmered out through the still-radiant sky. It was 
a sultry night. Casually, Mr. ‘Topham marvelled how the drinkers in the saloon 
could bear the door shut upon them. He forgot what his host had said. 

He strolled along the dusty, rutted road towards the other houses, and thought 
to himself that it was perhaps as well to have this initial experience of rough life 
in the great West. It was a life much different from that in a quiet English 
hamlet, where the little girls curtseyed to him and their elders were always more 
or less deferential. 


” 


Then he recalled Lotty North, and glanced around. 

Where was this extraordinary, unclassifiable, and lovely young girl ? 

So he came to the saloon. The fiddle inside had let itself go. Now and 
again there were shouts of applause. The music was certainly wild; it argued, 
moreover, a supple wrist. 

At one moment, encouraged by the thought of the bishop who had consumed 
cocktails in this very saloon, the clergyman was about to turn the.door-handle and 
enter. But he looked through the window instead. The backs of two or three 
men almost filled up the window-space within. Not quite, however. Mr. Topham 
could see between their shoulders, 
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And the spectacle he saw well-nigh paralysed him where he stood. He _ had 
expected the commonplace scenes of tavern life: drinking and smoking and 
card-playing men, with perhaps a touch or two of brute beastliness. This he did 
see. But also something else. 

Lotty North was the something else. 

The girl was on the bar counter, dancing a measure that was fully two-thirds 
a cancan, with her hair tossing about her face. She looked very beautiful—so 
much so that the clergyman sickened as he realised it. 

Then the fiddler stopped, put down his instrument, and made as if he would 
have kissed Lotty’s bare foot. But she knocked him backwards with a kick, and 
jumped to the ground. 

Mr. Topham had decided what to do. He pulled himself together, and, amid 
the shouting inside—mostly applause, pushed the door. 

In height he was exactly five feet nine. ‘That is not a great height, but to 
every one in the Athens saloon he seemed quite a tall apparition. To Lotty 
especially. Putting her hands to her face, she ran past him into the open, and, with 
a twinkle of her heels, vanished up the road to her home. 

“And you call yourselves men!” said Mr. Topham, when he had waited for 
as many pair of eyes as possible to settle upon him. ‘There was not one clink of 
a glass or ring of a coin, or even a whisper, to detract from the effect. 

“ Men!” he repeated; then turned and quietly shut the door on the Athenian 
revellers. 


if. 


Wuen Mr. Topham left his room, dressed, the next morning, he found Lotty 
sitting on the doorstep, rubbing at his gun, with her hair falling about her like a 
bell tent. ‘There was a wistful look in her eyes as she peered round at him. 

* Mornin’,” 

“Good morning, Miss North,” he replied, the earlier sweet discomfort rushing 
upon him, in spite of sundry resolutions formed since the previous evening. ‘‘ Why 
are you doing that?” 

* Because I don’t feel like lettin’ you go. I’ve fixed it with Rupe. He'll take 
you where you can get some chicken, he says. I'll go with you myself if he won’t. 
But he will.” 

“Where’s your father ?” 

“Oh, I’ve packed him off to Jensen’s. He'll have to do his own dollar-getting 
s’ long as you're here.” 

**T don’t understand, Miss North.” 

The girl set aside the gun. 

“There’s not a soul that knows me that don’t call me Lotty,’ 


she said. 


, 


she said, gazing 
with a plaintive little frown into the missionary’s face. ‘Do you right down hate 
me, Mr. Topham ?” 

“God knows 

But she interrupted him: “ And if it’s that kicking about over there in the saloon 
that fidgeted you, tell me this: ain’t I boun’ to earn my ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ as they say in the prayers ?” 

She approached the stove, looking full at him. There was as much sunlight 
in her eyes as in the sky, it seemed to the young clergyman; and if her soul was 


not innocent of deliberate ill doing, then there was no truth in appearances. Yet 
he shrank slightly as she came towards him. 
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This movement 
on his part brought 
her to a_ standstill, 
and a quick flush 
came to her face and 
then left it. 


& 
wo 
, 
“You needn’t at , 


¥y¥ 
fear,” she said, with £ 
quivering nostrils. 
“ Fear what, Miss 
North ?” 


“That I was FF * ee. ~— 
agoin’ to sile your a oe 
cheek by kissin’ it 

again. You’ve 

learned me _ better 

than that. Id die 

rather than be free 

like that with any 

man again. I didn’t 

know before. We 

are such ‘uns in 

Athens. But there, 

youll be wanting 

your breakfast, and 

so sit right down. 

Rupe ‘ll be in by-m’ 

by.” Rao 

Mr. ‘Topham was “* Will you stay on a bit?’” 
utterly perplexed and disturbed. 

He wished to help with the breakfast, but was repulsed. 

Then his eyes alighted on a photograph pinned against the wood of the wall— 
the photograph of a sweet-faced woman, with “ Badger, Cincinnati,” printed under- 
neath. The likeness between it and Lotty was unmistakable. 

“Your mother, I suppose?” he asked. 

“That’s so. What”—and she spoke with sudden heat—“ set her on marryin’ 
parpa, Mr. ‘Topham, do you reckon ?” 

“They loved each other, I have no doubt.” 

“And is that enough to fix two folks up together as man and wife?” she 


inquired, staring at him through the steam of the coffee-pot in her hands. 


“T think so, in most cases.” 

“Then theirs wasn’t one of the cases. He wore her out with his ways, and 
he'll do the same with me. But I don’t care. And now you can begin. ‘That 
butter’s real good. I fetched it from Mrs. Mallinson’s at the depot o’ purpose.” 

“Miss North,” said the clergyman, “I’m very, very sorry for you. If I could 
do anything - 

“Will you stay on a bit?” was her eager retort. 

His inner consciousness shouted ‘“ No, no,” but after a moment’s hesitation he 
asked : “ Would it please you?” 

“*¢Please’ ain’t the word. I'll feel like 1 did when the bishop——- You take 
it from me, Mr. Topham, a girl loves to be with good people.” 
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The clergyman blushed like a child. 

“I’m only a man trying to be good, Miss North,” he said. “I will stay a day 
or two if your father will allow me.” 

Whereat Lotty clapped her hands and began to dance. But she soon stopped 
dancing, darted at Mr. Topham’s hand, bent and kissed it, and, with equal 
impetuosity, rushed right to the door. 

“ That’s different, I reckon,” she cried, laughing. ‘‘ Rupe ’ll be round soon.” 


Ill. 


Mr. ToPpHAM went off with Rupe Asher when that straw-chewing young gentleman 
called for him. Somehow he had eaten but a poor breakfast, notwithstanding a 
good appetite. 

He vaguely expected that Rupe would regard him as a tiresome responsibility, 
especially as he had never yet fired a gun. But the young Athenian had a soul 
above such pettiness. 

“ You'll be seein’ around, anyway,” he said. 

‘There was rather a furtive expression on Rupe’s face from the outset. Mr. 
Topham, noticing it, ascribed it, not unreasonably, to a sense of shame in the 
proceedings of the night before at the saloon; for he had seen the young man 
there with the rest. But he was only about a quarter right. 

The clergyman tried to make conversation, and hoped nothing in the nature of 
game would show itself. Rupe nodded periodically and shifted his straw. Other- 
wise, he strode along like an automaton till they came to a lake with a stream 
slipping out of it. 

“She larnt her swimmin’ there,” he then said, quite irrelevantly. 

PWV ROR’ 

“Tom North’s gal. My! how she can dive!” 

Mr. ‘Topham let his gun fall. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, when he had picked it up, “that it is very 
low to let a girl like Miss North demean herself as she did last night at the 
saloon ? ” 

*“Demean, mister! ” 

“ Have you got any sisters?” 

“Ne’er a one.” 

“ But how cou/d she do it?” 

Rupe took the straw out of his mouth. 

“You arn’t been raised in Athens, it’s easy seein’,” he explained, with a 
drawl. “She don’t think more of it than the boys do.- It’s five years since she 
began it. She knocked off a bit after the bishop did something to her. ‘That was 
last year. He said she’d better, and so she went with Minnie Mallinson and 
another to Desmoines, and he did the lot of ‘em. But ‘om he went all wrong 
beginnin’ o’ this year, and she took to it again. ‘lwelve dollar a week ain’t to be 
sneezed at.” 

“Do I understand you that she was confirmed, and that-——” 

“ Ay, that’s it, and all us boys gives her two dollars a ‘night for amusin’ of us. 
The pay’s pretty neat, and she likes it, she says.” 

“It’s devil’s work,” said Mr. Topham, with profound feeling. 

There was a pause, during which Rupe looked about him. ‘Then he toucned 
the clergyman on the shoulder and said: ‘ There’s a fowl yonder, 0’ some sort. 
See what you can do,” 
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The “fowl” was perched on the dead bough of a tree by the side of the creek 
in which the stream ran from the lake. But Mr. ‘Topham only glanced at it. 

“No,” he said; “I don’t want to shoot.” 

With that Rupe calmly took the gun, fired and brought down the bird. 

“T guess I'll take yer leavin’s,” he remarked. ‘‘There’s some feathers on it 
as she'll like.” 

This time the clergyman did not ask who the “she” mentioned might be. He 
knew the feathers were for Lotty. 

The sun was so hot that the shade in the creek was welcome to both of them. 
At Rupe’s suggestion, they sat down under an oak tree that had grown sideways 
across the water. 

“Smoke, mister?” he said, offering his own pipe. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Then I will. You can give her the bird if you like. She mayn’t fancy it 
from me.” 

He put the trophy on the bank between them, then stretched himself, with his 
head on his palms, and became a picture of ease in idleness. 

It occurred to Mr. ‘Topham—as well it might have done—that he had not 
come to America for this sort of thing. 

What was Athens, Iowa, to him, that he should loiter in it? It ought indeed 
to have been less than nothing, for it had in a few hours stunned his enthusiasm 
so that he could have moaned at the thought of it. 

He looked at Rupe, whose eyes were shut. A fine figure of a lazy savage! 

“Tell me, Mr. Asher,” he asked suddenly, “can we get back in time for the 
afternoon train on west ?” 

“On west? But whar’s the good? Ye’re not goin’ west this day,” said Rupe, 
who, having spoken, again shut his eyes. 

“T think I am.” 

“ And leavin’ her, agin her wishes? ” 

Rupe was sitting erect now, pipe in hand; and his eyes had such keenness as 
the clergyman would not have thought possible in this drone of a man. 

Mr. Topham tried to laugh. He was irritated. 

“T am afraid I have nothing to do with Miss North, if that is what you are 
implying,” he remarked. 

A lie! said his inner consciousness, by way of soothing commentary. 

Rupe pushed his broad-brimmed hat back on his head, then lightly tapped his 
companion’s arm. 

“ Look here, now, mister: that’s not so,” he said, with the same invincible calmness 
that had hitherto appeared in him. “Says she to me, ‘Rupe, you sinner, make 
things pleasant for the reverend, or I’ll never speak not another word to you and 
not ax you to do another darned thing for me long’s I live. He makes me feel 
as I did orter feel, and I likes it; and I'll see all Athens in the hottest place 
that’s known afore I go kickin’ of my legs before the boys in the saloon again— 
leastways, while he’s here.’ Tom North may starve for her, she says; and let 
him, say I.” 

The young clergyman’s fingers closed tightly on themselves at these words. A 
flood of joy that was only in part spiritual broke over him. But he curbed the 
madness, as he quickly stigmatised it. 


“Mr. Asher,” he asked, as composedly as he could, “ what are your prospects ? ” 
“T never heerd as I had any.” 
“You make just enough to exist on, and don’t care for any more: is that it?” 
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“That’s about it. That’s our way in Athens, I reckon. Kip still: I see 
another fowl.” 

The second bird suffered the doom of the first. Rupe splashed through the 
water to the other side of the creek after it, and, having bagged it, seemed wishful 
to resume his tobacco and lounging in the shade. 

But Mr. ‘Topham rose to his feet and said he preferred to be moving towards 
Athens. 

Then a remarkable change came over Rupe Asher. He pocketed his pipe, 
seemed anxious about something, and talked incessantly. And all his talk was 
about the objects of various and extreme interest that were to be seen within easy 
riding distance of Athens. 

“'There’s Injun heaps away back o’ them trees,” he declared with fervour ; “ an’ 
a matter o’ eight mile west there’s solid talk of ile. U’m not mentionin’ Senator 
Despard’s princely manshun full o’ books, which you, bein’ a reverend, ‘Il like to 
see ; nor the tame bears as Colonel Crapple’s so mighty proud of. What we’ll want 
is hosses for to visit them, and hosses we'll have to-morrow, sure as my name’s 
Rupe Asher.” 

He had a vast deal more to say about Iowa’s curiosities, and watched the 
effect of his words with lynx eyes. Only when he had made the clergyman laugh 
outright did he seem in the least satisfied. 

“T reckon you'll stop on, then?” he said, after this apparent token of good 
humour. 

But Mr. ‘Topham would promise nothing. It needed Lotty North’s own face to 
constrain him in the way she, as it seemed, wished him to walk. 

“JT do call that kind of you, Mr. Topham,” said this strange girl, when she saw 
the bird’s wings, which Rupe had dexterously severed and preened. 

“You must thank Rupe Asher for them,” he replied, feeling regret that he had 
not shot the bird with his own hands. 

But ere he could stop her she had pitched them into the stove and guided them 
to utter destruction with her naked toes. 

The second evening stole upon them, and no Tom North showed his face. 
Lotty’s beauty seemed to expand, now that it was freed from the adverse influences 
of her reprobate of a sire. But the young clergyman did not know what to think. 
Of one thing only was he perfectly certain: this girl was weaving fetters of silk 
and iron about his heart. 

They had lit the lamps in the saloon when a subdued knock was heard at 
the door. 

“Tt’s only that coon Rupe,” said Lotty. “Come in, then,” she cried. 

Rupe entered, hat in hand, apologetically, and set some books on the table. 

“They're the ones Minnie Mallinson used with that there knowin’ young 
schoolmarm as got her leg broke an’ had to be kep’ up at the depot. I axed her 
for them, thinkin’ you might be dull. So long!” 

And out he backed, as if he were afraid of being detained. 

The books were Bancroft’s “ History,” in three volumes, and Petty’s ‘“ Arithmetic 
for Beginners.” 

“Tet me call him and send him to see about your father,” said Mr. 
Topham. 

“Never mind about parpa,” cried Lotty North, clapping her little hands. 
* Rupe’s got some brains, though he does hide ’em in corners. Mr. Topham, 
don’t you see how lovely itll be? Ill just put away the supper things and light 
the lamp, and then you shall learn me from the books, same as Minnie’s schoolmarm. 
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Listen, Bob Gray’s 
begun with his fiddle. 
But I'll not go: a 
U. P. engine shan’t 
drag me there.” 
She bustled about 
while she spoke, flash- 
ing her beauty upon 
the young clergyman. 
“JT hope you will 
never, never go there 
again,” he said faintly. 
‘* Never’s a long 
word; but not in a 
hurry, you bet, Mr. 
‘Topham.” 
This with a deter- 
mined little shake of 
the head. After 
which she placed the 
oil lamp on the 
table, and nestled alongside her elected 
tutor, with a very winsome look up at 
his face-—a look in which mischief and 
loveliness sparkled, and which childlike 
innocence glorified. 
“ Readin’, not figurin’, please,” she 
petitioned. ‘Then, without waiting for 
him to answer, “Do they call you 


Charlie or Jim at your own home, 
Mr. ‘Topham ?” 


He had ere this been required to 
tell her all his names. 

“When I was a boy, some called 
me one and some the other,” he replied 
tensely. His fingers twitched as he 
turned the leaves of Bancroft’s first 
volume. 

“Real mean, I call that. Years ago 
there was a boy here—a little boy, the 
kid of Dan Barker that moved Frisco 
way. Him and me played together. 
His first names were Gath Amos, and I always called him Gath Amos because we 
were real fond of each other. He died when I was eleven, but I’m never goin’ 
io forget him, though he was only a little boy.” 

She ran to the door and peeped out; then returned chuckling. 

“Po you see your father?” the young clergyman asked. 

“The boys have got the door on the squint, and they’re lookin’ this way. They 
want me pretty bad, I tell you,” she replied, with an elfish laugh. 

“But no signs of your father?” 


“She nestled alongside her elected tutor.” 


Again she ran to the door, this time to shoot the inner bolt into its socket. 
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“Tm sick of parpa,” she said afterwards, with a quick expression of disgust 
that, strange to say, became her almost as much as her beauty. 

He tried to persuade her to unbolt the door, but she would not. She curled 
her right arm affectionately about his left arm, snuggled up to him, and, rubbing 
her cheek against his shoulder, bade him begin to read. 

“T’m goin’ to watch the words,” she said, elatedly. 

Mr. Topham obeyed her. It seemed to him more of a dream-experience than 
an incident in actual life. He tried hard to keep up the fancy that it was an 
illusion. But whenever he glanced to the left there were Lotty’s bright eyes either 
on him or on the book; and whenever he met those eyes he either paused dead 
or became unsteady in the voice. 

Now and then she stopped him to ask the meaning of a word. 

The lamp was less than a foot from their two faces. 

But at length the missionary drew out his watch. It was ten o’clock. 

“Miss North,” he exclaimed, breathing deeply, “this will never do. Where is 
your father?” 

“Don’t worry. He'll be back soon, anyway,” she answered, still sitting with her 
chin in the palm of her left hand. 

“You are sure?” 

Positive.” 

* Although it’s past ten o’clock ?” 

“The clock’s nothing to parpa. But I reckon you're sleepy, Mr. ‘Topham ?” 
He was sleepy, but it was rather repose for his mind than his body that 


ee 


he craved. 

“There’s one thing I should very much like you to do, Miss North, before I 
go to my room,” he said, with a set face. 

“T’ll do it, then,” said she, jumping to her feet. ‘ What is it, anyway ?” 

“ Kneel down with me, and let me say a prayer for us both.” 

He saw that she was willing, and at once went on his knees by the table. 
She knelt by his side, touching him, and folded her hands as he folded his, 
with her eyes on him. Then he sbut his eyes and said first the Lord’s Prayer 
and afterwards another composed for the occasion. The latter ended with the 
words : 

“We beseech Thee to guide and guard us both, erring sheep of Thy pasture, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

* And now, good-night,” said the young missionary, rising with a calm smile 
and offering the girl his hand. 

Lotty took his hand and fondled it between both hers. 

“Tt was real lovely—that prayer,” she whispered. 

He half feared she was about to kiss his fingers again, and so drew them away 
hurriedly, and with another smile passed into his room. Something in him 
reproached him for leaving the poor girl by herself, thus waiting for a drunken 
father ; but he throttled that something. He was still throttling it when he heard 
murmured through the chinks of the door the words, “Good-night, Charlie Jim.” 
Then he finished the throttling summarily, called out “good-night” again, and got 
into bed with all speed. 

Perhaps half an hour later he was awakened by the noise of voices and furniture 
in commotion. 

“ Now, parpa, do just behave yourself, for once.” 

This request, not loud, reached his ears. But the curses that answered it were 
loud. They made him bound to the floor. He began to dress briskly. 
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Ere he was fully dressed, however, there was another blow, followed by a 
muffled cry and more curses—designed, it seemed, to explain the blow. 

Mr. ‘Topham then pushed open his door. He was conscious of nothing at first 
but the blood on Lotty North’s forehead, just under the beginning of her hair. 

‘My poor girl!” he cried. 

But she turned on him with a sort of tigerish protestation. 

“Mr. Topham, don’t you come interferin’. Sakes alive! 
to have him on my hands like this, without getting you awoke! And such things 
as you will think! Parpa, you’ve got to behave yourself, do you hear?” 

Parpa’s eyes were fish-like, save for the redness of the face that surrounded 


Ain’t it bad enough 


them His arms swung like the spokes of a loose helm left to itself. His tongue 
dropped two or three more ill-sounding epithets and then seemed to tire, as his 
daughter deftly capsized him on the couch. 

“There, he'll do now,” she said. ‘I’m goin’ to take the lamp, so you’d best 
go,” she added, with rather a wan smile at Mr. ‘Topham. 

She was at her room, and the missionary was already half back in his when 
she called after him again: ‘ Good-night, Charlie Jim.” 

The lamp enveloped her with its radiance as the missionary gazed at her. He 
tried to smile, nodded, and returned to his bed. 

But it was long before he slept again. He lay listening. If need were, he 
would certainly stun that beast in the next room, to render him harmless for a 
spell. No one had ever before called him “Charlie Jim.” ‘The phrase echoed 
and re-echoed in his memory, and with it as much as he could recall of the music 
of the voice that had uttered it, 


IV. 
THREE days sped, and the missionary was still Tom North’s guest. His strength 
of mind was weakened. ‘There were hours when he seemed to himself all heart 
and feeling ; and his heart and all his senses were at Lotty North’s mercy. 

And the girl realised that this was so. She bewitched him more and more 
every hour. 

The men of Athens, save Rupe Asher, were at no pains to signify in their faces 
their dissatisfaction with the visitor. When Mr. Topham met any of them, they 
gave him challenging glances, to which he could not respond. 

On the third evening Bob the fiddler and Will Bayliss from Primrose Hill (who 
spent all his spare hours at the Athens saloon) made bold to call at ‘Tom North’s 
house, to beg Lotty to give them that night the favour of her company as usual. 

“We're missin’ you so’s you wouldn’ believe,” said the fiddler 

“Then you can go on missin’ me,” Lotty replied. 

She was singing and alone at the time, and when she had given them their 
answer she resumed her singing. 

“You're not yourself, Lotty,” said the fiddler. 

“T’ll be more not myself soon, you'll see,’ said Lotty. “He'll be back direc’ly, 
Will Bayliss.” 

“That durned parson?” asked Will Bayliss. 

“Tf you don’t shunt this minute,” cried Lotty, firing up, “I'll chuck his supper 
in your faces.” 

She menaced them, with a steaming pot in her hand. 

“When’s he goin’, anyway ?” the fiddler inquired, at the door. 

“That’s just accordin’ as J like,” replied Lotty, with a laugh. 
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“ And that’s the gospel truth, I do believe,” observed the fiddler, when he and 
Will Bayliss were outside. 

“A girl like that!” 

‘Ay, but she’ve growed into a woman, wonderful smart. She towers up like 
one now; didn’ you notice? And she’s put on her boots.” 

It was true as touching the boots. The day before, Mr. Topham had chanced 
to say something in condemnation of the oddness of going about barefooted. On 
the instant, she went into her room and came forth no longer barefooted. She 
had complained since of the discomfort of shoe-leather, but she had borne the 
discomfort nevertheless. 

Some minutes after this interview between the Athenian representatives and the 
idol of Athens, the missionary came in, flushed and tired. Rupe Asher showed 
his face only at the door. 

“Tm goin’ out with him no more, Lotty. Good-night.” 

Rupe slung these words into the room and vanished. 

** Now, what in wonder does he intend by that, Charlie Jim?” the girl asked. 

“Tl tell you,” said the clergyman. “ Please sit down. It won’t take long.” 


The fact was that on their way home from one of the Indian mounds. that 
afternoon, Rupe Asher had had some emphatic conversation with his charge. It 
was to this effect. 

“Mr. Topham, I’m goin’ to ask you a straight question. Are you on with 
Tom North’s gal?” 

“Am I on?” his companion exclaimed, with a start. 

“That’s so. On?” 

“Do you mean, Rupe Asher——” 

“T mean, by th’ Almighty—and you did orter understand that—are you wantin’ 
to marry her? Because if you ain’t——” 

“Well, if I am not?” 

“Then I am, that’s all.” 

‘And if I am?” 

“Then I’m not putting up, and that’s all too. I’m not one of the holy ones, 
and it’s no sort of a chance I’d have in the runnin’.” 

While Mr. Topham digested these words in fear and trembling, and with a 
certain admiration for his guide that was largely mixed with astonishment, the latter 
rambled on: 

* She'll want handlin’, mind you; but, properly worked, and with a tightish rein, 
she'll make a gran’ female one of these yere days. It’s no sort of a life she leads 
in this hell of a place.” 

“You're right as to that, at any rate. It is not,” assented the clergyman, hotter 
all over than the weather accounted for. 

“Well, then, mister, what’s it to be?” 

They were walking at the time—having been unable to get horses that day— 
and it was towards the time of sunset, with a superb crimson western sky. Mr. 
Topham came to a standstill, with his back to the transfigured west, and, in a 
voice that quavered, asked: “Do you suppose she would marry me?” 

Rupe bore the scrutiny like a rock, He just lifted his eyebrows and shoved 
his hands into his breeches pockets. 

“She’d lick your boots,” he said; “so you may jedge if she’d marry you. I’m 
not sayin’ she’d do it this time a month, but she’d do it now. She’d clout my 
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head as soon as look at me, but she’d eat the mud on your reverend shoe-leather. 
That’s what Lotty North is. I’ve seen her every day for six year, and know her 
a heap better’n her father.” 

These words drove away all the lingering doubts and scruples that remained in 
the clergyman’s mind. 

“Then, God willing,” he said, “I'll ask her to be my wife.” 

After this they resumed their walk homewards. Rupe Asher seized the earliest 
opportunity of plucking a maize straw by the way. ‘This he chewed industriously 
in silence. 

Only when he had got over the first rush of selfishness that had seized him, 
did the clergyman tura on Rupe and put to him the question that so obviously 
called for an answer. 

“Why have you acted like this, Rupe? Isn’t it more to you to have her for 
your wife than to help me as you seem to have done ?” 

The other thought a little before replying. ‘Then he said: 

“'There’s no call to talk o’ that. It’s this way. I’m pow’ful fond of her—there’s 
no denyin’; but I ain’t the one to fix her up, in a manner o’ speakin’. She’s got 
feelin’s and notions in her that did orter be brought out. I reckon a boss like 
you’s the one to rear ’em up.” 

These words gave Mr. Topham much to think of, and he was still thinking of 
them when they came to the Athenian cornfields. 

* * * * * * * 

“What have you got to tell me?” the girl asked, searching the clergyman’s face. 

While he looked at her, Mr. Topham was sure he had done right. He could 
and would devote all of his life that was not required by his sacred office to this 
noble-minded, lovely child—if she would let him. 

“Lotty !” he said, calling her this for the first time. 

Straightway she flew into his arms. ‘There was no need for words. He clasped 
her to his breast and kissed her eyes and forehead again and again. Rupe certainly 
had obtained a singular knowledge of the nature of Tom North’s daughter. 

It was long ere they became composed enough to talk practically ; but before 
Tom North appeared —sober, as it happened—they had settled it that they would 
be married as soon as ever it was possible, and then, as his wife, Lotty should 
journey on with him to San Francisco and British Columbia. It seemed to the 
young clergyman, as he looked at the girl, that she would make an excellent and 
most helpful missionary’s wife. 

Tom North’s step was just audible, when a sudden memory made Lotty ejaculate 
the words, “ Poor old Rupe!” 

But there was no time for her lover to chime in on this topic, which notwith- 
standing still touched him nearly. So nearly, indeed, that he preferred not to think 
of Rupe Asher. 

V. 
THEY were married on the following Thursday, at Desmoines, quite quietly. No 
One was present from Athens except they twain and Rupe Asher. And Rupe kept 
entirely in the background ; did not even allow himself to be seen, though he had 
put on his black slouch hat as it were in honour of the occasion. 

From the time of his declaration of love, Lotty’s affection for the clergyman 
was almost outrageously demonstrative when they were alone. Only when Rupe 
chanced to be near (and he seemed to haunt the vicinity of the house) did she 
withhold her endearments. Then, however, she would turn her lovely eyes upon 
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that indolent Athenian, and her face would be shadowed, yet beautified the more, 
by a puzzled little frown. But there never was such a loyal admirer as Rupe. 
Though he worshipped her in a distant way, with his eyes, he said not one word 
to induce either Lotty or Mr. ‘Topham to believe that he would like to see them 
estranged as suddenly as they had come together. 

Tom North was more of a difficulty. He raved and swore when the news was 
first told him. But Rupe got him by the arm and led him into the sunlight, and 
when he returned home Lotty’s father was tolerably calm. Besides, out of his 
private means the clergyman had volunteered to allow ‘Tom North five dollars 
a week for exactly six months, and would pay the amount in advance to a 
Desmoines attorney. 

Of the missionary’s feelings in the matter, perhaps the less said the better. 
There were times when he so acutely regretted the step he had taken that he 
grovelled in shame before his personality of the past. But no sooner was he in 
Lotty’s presence, with her velvety arms twined about his neck and the incense of 
her love possessing him like an atmosphere, than he held himself to be the 
happiest of men. 

“My darling,” he said once, “unless I alter, I do not know how I shall be fit 


” 





for the work that is before me. The bishop will be surprised as it is, and 

“ Bother the bishop!” thereupon exclaimed Lotty; and so absolute was his 
infatuation then that her lover could laugh even ‘at such flippancy as this. 

And so they were married, and did not take with them to the altar the blessings 
of the boys of the Athens saloon. 

The next day they started for San Francisco. 

Nearly all the population of Athens saw them go, though not openly. The 
boys had scattered about the line, so that they could behold the departure without 
being required to make their adieux individually. Only Rupe was on the platform. 
Even Tom North was not there. He had been persuaded to go off to work as 
usual, after one picturesque and curious embrace of his daughter and a shake of 
the hand with his reverend son-in-law. Mr. Topham, to be sure, would have said 


’ 


much at that moment: the situation imperatively demanded it. But when he had 
got as far as assuring the bereaved sire that he might trust him to be a father as 
well as a loving and tender husband to Lotty, ‘Tom North seemed to have had 
enough. He slunk off with a muttered “S’ long!” 

Mrs. Mallinson of the depot joined Rupe when the cars came up. Mr. Topham 
had spent a matter of ninety dollars in gowns and things for Lotty; and to the 
last moment Mrs. Mallinson was anxious to study the effect of such an outlay. 
Her subsequent words were memorable : 

“Fine frocks don’t suit that girl One’s got to be a lady born to carry one’s 
clothes.” 

Her husband agreed with her: he said he liked Lotty better bare-footed, with 
her hair about her shoulders. 

The rest of Athens were of precisely the same opinion. At the saloon that 
night it was admitted that the married woman with the “durned parson,” though 
her face was Lotty’s right enough, was not the Lotty they had all known and loved. 

And so the train moved off, and Lotty’s beautiful eyes flashed in triumph, 
childlike joy, and farewell, as she stood on the car platform and watched the 
wooden houses and sunflowers of Athens slide to the rear. ‘The clergyman stood 
by her, less triumphant indeed, yet happy. 

Rupe Asher’s face was the last they saw at close quarters. It was completely 


imperturbable. Rupe had brought a straw with him to the depot, and he chewed it 
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until the time came to say the final words. He then took it out of his mouth 
lazily, and lifted his hat when Lotty held both her (gloved) hands towards him, 
saying vivaciously, as she looked him through and through: “ Good-bye, old Rupe! 
I guess I'll never forget ‘you.” 

But he was content to clasp only one of her hands—the right one. 

“You needn’ write, Lotty,” he murmured. 

They seemed to be gazing into each other's souls, these two, until the back 
cars came between them. 

““The man’s a living mystery,” remarked Mr. Topham, when Lotty turned, with 
a film over her eyes, to go inside. “Any one would think he didn’t want to hear 
how you prospered with me.” 

“T reckon him and me understand each other,” said Lotty; who then, after one 
impatient whisk of her handkerchief (new and of silk), as if the dust troubled her 
eyebrows, brightened with eagerness about her fellow-travellers. Her husband had 
given her a free hand in the choice of dress materials, costumes and colours ; with 
the result that at the moment she was mainly in yellow, though her gloves were 
dark blue, and her very extensive black satin hat was brooded over by a large 
and ill-balanced white ostrich feather. The other ladies in the car were naturally 
as inquisitive about her as was she about them. ~So were the gentlemen, who, 
however, were less struck by ther apparel than by her figure and eyes, which 
nothing could spoil, 

From that day forward, indeed, until they were settled in the Church house 
at Brownson on the Fraser, Lotty lived a life of dazzling conspicuousness. Every 
one who looked at her once looked at her at least twice. 

It was about three weeks ere their journeying was, as Mr. Topham hoped, 
quite at an end for a long time. ‘The bishop had kept his new colleague for a 
few days at New Westminster before accompanying him and Lotty to the mountains. 
Being a genial man as well as a bishop, he had accepted Lotty with all the 
generosity of a large soul. So had the bishop’s wife. But, in spite of allowances, 
both the bishop and his wife could not acknowledge that the young missionary had 
done well to marry in such haste. At afternoon tea one day Lotty felt the material 
of the bishop’s wife’s gown, and expressed her opinion about it in a way that 
evoked more stares than smiles. There were also other things. For instance, one 
evening what must the reckless child do, when she heard some music in a low-class 
tavern, but push the door and look and listen for two or three minutes, with 
smiles and hand-claps of approval. ‘This too came to the bishop’s ears. 

However, once settled among the Indians and the sparse rough whites of the 
mountains, all would perhaps work out for the best. 

Unfortunately, it did not. 

In one week Lotty seemed to have given up smiling, and by the end of a 
fortnight she had become almost laconic. But if she did not speak much with her 
tongue, her eyes were inimitably eloquent. 

Mr. Topham, in obedience to a word or two from the bishop, had made up 
his mind that his love for his wife should not weaken his power as a saviour of 
souls. He was sufficiently tender towards Lotty, but far more devoted, it seemed 
to her, to the ill-smelling and ugly Indians. Also, he needed three hours daily 
for his private studies. Nor was there any society near in the least attractive to 
poor Lotty. 

This too had chilled her: 

“My dear wife, please never again call me ‘Charlie Jim.’ Did you not see 
how extraordinary those people in the drawing-room thought it ?” 
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The clergyman had laid down this law in New Westminster. 

But she persisted in “Charles James” as a substitute, which seemed to Mr. 
Topham almost as bad, and disturbed him whenever he heard it. 

Further, the missionary, in less than two months, began to treat Lotty more as 
a domestic congregation and as material for the practice of empirical moral teaching 


than as the dear little child-wife of his bosom, to whom caresses, loving looks and 


eye-worship were more than meat and drink. He rated her intelligence and that 
of the Indians as about equal. 
Hence proceeded tears, few but hot. And after the tears, which did not 


comfort a nature like Lotty’s, reflections. 

It was well in the third month of her life as a married woman, though not 
seventeen, that the child conspired against circumstances. 

She did it on a scorching September afternoon, away on the mountain side, by 
herself, sitting astride the trunk of a fallen fir tree, with her bare little toes dabbled 
in the cold water of a mountain streamlet. And as she did it the past charms of 
existence in Athens, Iowa, flitted before her with a false splendour that was not 
false to her. She conspired strenuously; later, with her toes out of the water and 
herself all hunched together on the tree trunk in a perilously unsafe way. 

They were both going down stream the next day some eight miles, in the 
canoe, to a white settler; and the idea was that they should walk home by the 
mountains, leaving the canoe to be brought back by one of the Indians. 

That evening Lotty puckered her brow over her husband’s maps. “Charles 
James” was at his grammar. ‘The local Indian dialect was not exactly hard; still, 
a certain amount of concentration was necessary for the study of it. 

“My dear,” said the missionary, suddenly looking up, “ perhaps, if you ask her 
very nicely, Mrs. Gibbs (the white settler’s wife) will give you a few hints to-morrow 
about housekeeping. My-—linen was rather damp last Sunday.” 

“T guess I aired it, though, all the same,” said Lotty, colouring. 

“But not sufficiently, I imagine. Open your heart to her, there’s a good girl. 
I believe she is an excellent woman.” 

Lotty was up very early the next morning, hours before her husband. She had 
not slept very much, for thinking. And now, while Mr. ‘Topham dreamed on, she 
went carefully through his linen and jackets, waistcoats and trousers, trying every 
button. The buttons that were loose she tightened with more thread. Also, she 
heated the iron in the fire and finished the ironing of her husband’s white bands, 
handkerchiefs and shirts, from the last wash. The sight of the wrinkled Indian 
hag who usually came in to do the coarse work of the house made her angry. 
“Scoot!” she said to the hag, with foot gesture that convinced the old woman it 





was advisable to go away fcr the present. 

The breakfast she prepared that morning was the most lavish and the best- 
cooked in Mr. Topham’s experience on the Fraser River. When he said so, 
Lotty rose and encompassed his neck with her arms, laying her cheek to his, 
He, however, wriggled free, though not without a smile, and rearranged his 
collar. ’ 

Eventually they started in the canoe. Mr. Topham was to do the paddling. 

“Why do you look at me in that earnest way, Lotty?” he asked, when they 
had gone a mile or more. 

“I was wonderin’ if you’re sure you’d not be drownded— 


” 





‘“‘ Drowned, my dear love,” suggested the missionary, with a tortured countenance. 
“T was wonderin’ if you’re sure you could swim all right in your clothes if we 
had a spill,” said she. 
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“Oh yes. It’s no distance to speak of to either bank. 1 have very little 
doubt indeed about it, in fact.” 

“And if I were drownd—drownéd, I mean, I reckon you’d marry agin.” 

“Lotty! I forbid you to talk in that scandalous way.” 

But she was not hurt by his tone. She was watching the right bank, to see 
where a certain trail began to show. The river was compressed here, broken by 
little rapids. 

“ Anyway,” she whispered, “I reckon you’d think of me now and agin.” Then 
she espied the trail. The next minute she bent towards her husband: ‘ You 
would, Charlie Jim, wouldn’t you now?” she asked. 

“ Lotty, for heaven’s sake——” he began, excitedly. 

His further expostulations were interfered with, for the canoe reeled over, and 
he had much difficulty to keep himself from sinking. Periodically, in his struggles, 
he called aloud to Lotty. More he could not do. ‘The canoe was far ahead, 
bottom upwards. And when at length he reached the left, that is the nearer, 
bank, he was exhausted. 

The following day, in a heart-broken letter, he informed the bishop of his loss. 

“She must have sunk immediately,” he said. 


But, exactly eleven days from the date of this accident, who should get off the 
cars at Athens, Iowa, but Lotty herself, by no means grave-eyed either! 

Rupe Asher was braced against the palisades outside the depot. He manifested 
no great surprise when his heart’s treasure reappeared. But when he had _ heard 
her tale he removed his hat and skimmed the sweat off his brow with his right 
forefinger. 

“Tt’s Gawd’s mercy I larned you to dive, an’ that’s the truth!” he exclaimed. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 












































CHATSWORTH. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


ROBABLY at some time the reader has formed one of those eighty-four 
thousand people computed to visit Chatsworth annually, and therefore may 
be presumed to be fairly familiar with the portion of the interior open to 

the public. But, unfortunately, those parties which, every day throughout the year 
except Sundays, await their turn of admittance have neither time nor opportunity 
to scrutinise very closely any of the manifold treasures of what is at once a 
palace and a museum. A leisurely survey is essential for any real acquaintance 
with the contents, the different departments, of sculpture, paintings, sketches, etc., 
all deserving to be carefully gone through ; and that, moreover, with the assistance 
of catalogues which appear to be as yet unwritten. 

As one sees it, Chatsworth is the creation of the first Duke of Devonshire, 
with additions and embellishments by the sixth. Not a trace now remains of that 
house with which Mary Stuart became so familiar, except a turned staircase 
in the north-east corner; even the two rooms till recently called after her are 
gone: not that that is matter for any particular regret, considering that, at the 
time of their absorption, all their contents were a century later than the Scottish 
queen’s day, even to the state bed on which she was supposed to have slept, but 
which belied the supposition by displaying ducal coronets on its feet. Out in the 
park, by the Derwent bridge, there is, of course, that moated, high-walled inclosure 
known as Mary’s Bower; and that may be judged to be contemporary with the 
older house, since, however hard it be to think such a solid affair would be 
169 
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Entrance Gateway. 


constructed for just one state prisoner, it is still harder to imagine any othe 
reason for which it would be built. But as for the house itself as it was in 
George Talbot’s day, we are left to a representation of it in a frame of needlework 
upstairs ; for noticing which, when we come to it, there is this additional reason, 
that it is pretty well the only piece of old work to be seen—except the cloth of 
state, hailing from Hardwick, still retaining, though restored, enough of its original 
embroidery to show that the fingers that elaborated it were neither those of the 
Countess nor of Mary Stuart, but rather of Christian Bruce. 





Not having been guide-conducted, but kindly allowed to roam at will, I scarcely 
know by what route visitors are taken round; but from having encountered groups 
at sundry points, their course appears to be somewhat as follows. ‘The vestibule 
entered, and a few steps mounted, you cross a corridor paved with ancient marble ; 
and if you are pleased to admire its smooth, variegated surface, instead of too 
curiously looking ahead, you will be fulfilling the very purpose for which it was 
laid down: an unavoidable but unobtrusive irregularity of lines, consequent on 
structural alterations, having been the cause of this novel method of beguiling the 
eye being here employed. Then into the Painted Hall, whose warm colouring, 
above and around, amply entitles it to its name; where the mass of colour, spared 
from all gaudy glare, through the none-too-many windows opening only into the 
court, is saved from a too-religious dimness, thanks to the light, bright face of 
the polished marble pavement. Near the windows, on that pavement, you observe 
the caique, a Sultan’s gift, that, having once had its home on the Bosphorus, has 
spurned all meaner waters since. 

The next move will be round to the South Corridor, passing, on your left, 
outside of some private sitting-rooms, including one pillared and panelled with dark 








CHATSWORTH. 


Mary's Bower. 


carved oak, in all probability ‘made in Germany,” since it came from a German 
monastery The effect may be somewhat heavy by day, because the stone 
balustrade outside cuts off so much of the light; but what matters that? A 
smoking-room it was predestined to become when the learned Parr in 1813—with 
all outrageousness, then—demanded some room to smoke in; a smoking-room it 
is; and with a big fire and lamps the old oak lights up well, especially with the 
help of the bits of colour in Carmichael’s pictures. Just beyond this room is the 
Chapel; “the least altered part of Chatsworth; painted by Verrio, carved by 
Gibbons, what could be left for Sir Jeffry Wyatville to do?” You may perhaps 
notice that Verrio’s masterpiece, over the western altar, among its other merits, 
seems cleverly p*.nted to suit its position, the lighting of the composition, diagonally 
downwards from left to right, coinciding with, but not being wholly due to, the 
slanting light from the end window,—an effect, however, more noticeable from the 
gallery above. 

If we now retraced our steps to gain the next floor, at the head of the main 
staircase we should find a Derbyshire marble doorway, through which are reached 
two drawing-rooms, a music-room, billiard-room, and the chapel gallery ; and if we 
entered, in the course of our progress we should see Canova’s “ Hebe,” and, among 
other large paintings, Mary Stuart (Zucchero), Henry VIII. (Holbein), and “that 
face which seldom wore and never met a frown,” “the beautiful Duchess” (by 
Sir Joshua), of which a faithful but more highly coloured copy, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, hangs in the gallery at Windsor Castle; also Luca Giordano’s “ Venus 
Rising out of the Sea,” Rembrandt’s “ Jewish Rabbi,” and a portrait of the seventh 
Duke. 

And if we remained here between the hours of eleven and four we should 
surely appreciate the excessive indulgence accorded the public, in being granted 
access to the house at all when the Duke 


and Duchess are in residence. For 
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The Oak Parlour. 


overhead happen to be the state rooms; and the proximity of the said public is 
made most convincing by the tramping of heels, first Z., then crvesc. on to f£, and 
subsiding back to /., like the animating measures of Michaelis’ “ ‘Turkish Patrol ” : 
to hear which performance repeated about every half-hour becomes a_ rather 
wearisome thing, if not a strain on the nerves beneath. 

Or if, instead of lingering here, we were allowed to proceed northwards out of 
the first drawing-room, we should make acquaintance with that Library which 
contains, amongst its rarities, the “Liber Veritatis” of Claude Lorraine, the 
“ Benedictionale” of S. Ethelwold, Henry VII.’s Missal, a beautifully illumined 
Petrarch, and such a store of reference works as scholars alone are competent 
to appreciate; though, at the same time, those who are content with scanning the 
names of books as they rest on a library shelf, without any desire to look into 
their interiors, have their curiosity amply gratified by a liberal assortment of such 
taking titles as Howe’s Answer to Watt, and Godolphin on Flying Fish. 

But all these rooms being very private, you omit them by passing along the 
Picture Gallery outside, where your attention is requested, by a well-versed attendant, 
to a collection nearly all brought from Devonshire House, including two Watteaus, 
two Salvator Rosas, “The Virgin in the Temple,” by Bernardin von Orley, and 
the earliest known dazed picture by Van Eyck (1421), “The Consecration of 
Thomas & Becket.” And it may be allowable just to remark that the perception 
of their merits will very largely depend upon that degree of skill with which you 
can manage to dodge those tiresome reflections from the opposite windows. 

At the end of this corridor, however, is a room requiring no such precautions, 
and decked with several conspicuous works in a small compass—to wit, the Red 
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Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire and Child, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Velvet Room. Here are quickly recognised the originals of two familiar engravings, 
“Laying down the Law,” and “ Bolton Abbey.” Besides these, portraits, about the 
same size, of Lady Betty Foster and the beautiful Duchess,—the former, perhaps, 
looking more bewitching than the latter; also a highly finished group, by Landseer, 
of Mr. R. Cavendish with greyhound and goshawk. As to this, it is transparent 
that, contrary to the practice of all English falconry, the hawk is taking wing 
from the right instead of the left fist; and, besides being held by a most unusual 
scope, it is equipped with a leash whose swivel is manifestly at the wrong end ; 
but it would be too presumptuous to maintain therefrom that the great painter did 
not transcribe the details as he saw them before him.* . 

Another staircase mounted, you reach the parquet-floor of the state rooms: those 
lofty apartments, so sumptuous and palatial, and withal so devoid of usefulness and 
comfort. It is here, more especially, that 

‘* on ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the works of Verrio and Laguerre,” 


* This, at least, is what that very practical falconer, (alas ! 


the late) Lord Lilford, replied, on 
being asked his opinion on the matter :—‘‘I know a curious incident in connection with another of 
Landseer’s pictures, which shows his general minute attention to detail. In the picture to which 
I refer, a falcon is represented as ‘ binding on’ to a heron, with the swivel attached to her jesses. 
I was mentioning this to my old Gamaliel in falconry, the late E. G. Newcome, who told me 
he was present when Landseer made the sketch, and that in this case the falcon was actually 
unhooded at the heron with the swivel attached to the iesses. I should guess that this was a unique 


instance of such carelessness.” 
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and where, in less strained attitude, and 
probably with keener delight, you note those 
marvellous examples of carving in “ lime- 
tree,” representing dead game, etc., attesting 
the infinite skill of a master’s hand, be 
that master Grinling Gibbons, Lobb, or 
Watson. Let us suppose we enter the State 
Dining-room first. Over the mantelpiece are 
the very choicest specimens of this bird- 
carving, limned with marvellous fidelity to 
nature. One rather wonders whether Verrio 
showed equal fidelity to his model when, 
as a Fury cutting the thread of Fate, the 
brusque and aggravating Mrs. H—— was 
here depicted ; one would prefer to say ‘‘im- 
mortalised,” did not these ceilings already 
show the wasting hand of Time. That 
rosary on the central table once belonged to 4 ees ae oF 
Henry VIII.; in finding its way here it is Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

said to have cost as much as all the oak 

in the oak parlour below. Those malachite tables, and that clock with the very 
impossible boat, are some of the many gifts of the ‘Tsar Nicholas to the sixth Duke. 

In the contiguous room is a portrait of the first Duke, and some tapestry (old) 
from Raffael’s cartoons ; in the next one, from out the doorway in the cuir repoussée, 
peeps that fiddle which Verrio, so ’tis said, painted to deceive Gibbons, as Gibbons’ 
pen was carved to deceive Verrio. Still passing on, you are. probably so taken up 
with inspecting, at a respectful distance, the cloth of state and the stamped leather 
and the brilliant ceiling, as not to notice on the window-sill, just at your elbow, 
the plaster model of a monument at Hildelbank, with its striking conception of 
the rending of the tomb. In the end room of this suite, the lace-cravat, carved 
out of a single piece, is supposed to 
be Gibbons’ parting gift. 

And then the Sketch-gallery one 
would like to stop in, to examine 
that extremely valuable series of 
original sketches brought together en- 





tirely by the second Duke, and since 
then classified according to the several 
schools and hung here behind protect- 
ing blinds. But perhaps this gallery 
may not be inspectable ; and if it were, 
no explanatory catalogue seems avail- 
able; and so down you go again, 
through a bewildering course of corridor 
and staircase, to find yourself landed at 
last at the threshold of that chamber 
of imagery, the Sculpture Gallery. 
The lustreless sandstone-backing shows 
off the statuary to great advantage in 
any light; but the very best time for 
Lady Elizabeth Foster. coming here, albeit in uncanonical 
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Carved Chimney-piece, State Dining-Room. 


hours, is about nine on a summer morning; for then the diffused sunshine 
flowing in through the clerestory windows imparts a beautiful bloom and tender 
half-tone to the sculpture, to be met with at no other time of day, though the 
electric light is said to be an effective substitute. 

Ordinary epithets and comments seem too feeble for the beautiful objects that 
fill the eye at this standpoint: let just one or two notes suffice, culled from the 
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A Ceiling in the State-Rooms. 


notebook of that great patron of art who, in satisfying his own artistic longings by 
the acquisition of these things, provided at the same time a source of pleasure for 
others, more lasting than brass :— 


“The Wounded Venus was made by Pietro Tenerani, a pupil of Thorwaldsen. 

“The Pedestal of Kessel’s Discobolus contains a four de force of the Swedish porphyry 
cutters, to show how minutely they could work these hard materials. Campbell took 
fourteen years to complete the statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese ; she sat repeatedly 
to him for the bust, and gave him casts of her hand, foot and nose. . . . Inserted in the 


pedestal of this are twenty-six medallions, cast of the iron ore of Elba by the order of 


Napoleon during his residence there. . . 

“Canova kept the large bust of Napoleon in his bedroom till his dying day; he 
finished it from the study of the colossal statue now in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington. I know no other authentic bust of Napoleon by Canova. 

“The Lions give but a faint idea of the astonishing nature and effect of Canova’s by 
the tomb of Clement XIV., in St. Peter’s: the sleeping one is by Rinaldi, the other by 
Francesca Benaglia. 

“Schadow’s Filatrice . . . was often repeated ; the untouched surface of the column 
on which it is placed came from Trajan’s Forum. 

“Madame Mére, first acquired treasure, next to Endymion the most valued ; Canova 
made no repetition of it... . Lord H found the single word (on the pedestal), that 
expresses so much, in the Iliad—dveapiordxeca, ‘ unfortunate mother of the greatest of men.’ 

“Thorwaldsen’s Venus . . . arrived broken in three pieces; a bracelet, hiding. the 
fracture in the arm, is one that the Princess Pauline procured when she went into 
mourning on the death of Napoleon, and she gave it to me for this object. . . 

“The rocchio of pale verde antico was found by Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, 
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in her excavations that brought 
to light the pedestal and history 
of the column of Phocas and 
the surrounding pavement in 
the Roman Forum. 

“Endymion was finished by 
Canova. ‘The quality of the 
marble was so fine, so hard, so 
crystalline, that Canova would 
not change it on account of the 
stain in the arm; that on the 
cheek he liked, and thought 
it represented the sunburnt 
hunter's hue. 

“The wounded Achilles is 
by Albacini; the granite tazza 
was made at Berlin from a 
pebble from the sands _ of 
Brandenburg.” 


Thence through the 
orangery out into the open ; 
and having gained an offing 
towards the French garden, it 
is well to look back and 
observe what: an excellent 
finish the “temple-attic” 
makes to the wing we have 
just left, and how the swifts, 
dashing in and out between 
the Corinthian columns, keenly 
appreciate a_ situation just 
suited to their nesting require- 

Marble Panel, ‘‘Rending the Tomb.” ments. ‘Their screams are full 

of hilarity, and it is so fitting 

that they should enjoy themselves and show the poetry of motion just here ; for 

beneath the open colonnade is the ball-room—that splendid room with stage, 

gallery, etc., all complete, but with its provoking inaccessibility to the house. It 

was the intention at one time to make a covered way from the orangery, or 

near there, right up to the stables, and that is almost an accomplished fact; but 

it does not seem to have occurred to make direct communication between the 

main block and the ball-room at the level of the sculpture gallery roof, though it 
would not be very hard to effect this by covered passage or electric tram. 

Very cool and refreshing looks the Temple Cascade, if you are lucky enough 
to find it in action; if not, then you pass on to the Weeping Willow and. that 
surprisingly natural rockwork which Sir Joseph Paxton introduced as one of his 
bold features in landscape gardening ; and so wind down and round to the great 
fountain in the pond opposite the south front. A fountain is a fountain, says the 
cynic, and not much enthusiasm is to be felt about water coming out of a pipe: 
which depends much upon the size of the pipe and the velocity of the outflow. 
If it is good to behold anything the best of its kind—like the Z%mes among the 
world’s newspapers, or the Va/hal/a* among the massed yachts at Cowes or some 





* A full-rigged ship, yet a yacht. 
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Portrait of First Duke, 


splendid creature, magnificently apparelled, among a throng of ordinary mortals,— 
then it is an impressive thing to stand near the great fountain and behold a column 
two hundred and sixty feet high issuing from a sixteen-inch pipe at a hundred 
miles an hour, with the impetus of a four-hundred-feet fall from the lake above. 

A difficult subject to handle photographically, for want of contrast between 
cloud and column; if everything were favourable, the moment for exposure would 
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Lord Pembroke and Sister, after Vandyck. 


be when the spherical 
spurts of imprisoned 
water shoot out from 
the summit and come 
tumbling down like 
the finale of a rocket, 
to disperse in clouds 
of spray. 

This fountain, by 
the way, though the 
connection seems re- 
mote, reminds 
of those twelve great 
oak butts down in 
the cellar presented 
to the first Duke by 
William III. But the 
connection is this. 
The beer used to be 
brewed above the 
stables, and was con- 
veyed to the cellars 


by a pipe underground, a thousand and fifty-nine feet long, of three-inch bore ; and 
the idea presented itself, not unnaturally, to make, on some great occasion, a fountain 
of the beverage. ‘That could obviously have been done, at no great cost and with 


Beer Butts in the Cellar. 
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hardly any waste of beer ; but 
supposing the fountain were 
shown off in late summer, 
it may be imagined that the 
wasps and flies would have 
had such a good, or bad, time, 
as to impart a somewhat acrid 
flavour to the brew. 

That noble line of limes, 
feathering to the ground, and 
known by the name of Dr. 
Johnson’s Walk since that sage 
sat under their shade in 1784, 
terminates at the point where 
you descend to the Royal 
trees * and so stroll back to 
the entrance gates. And when 
one sees the array of cabs, 
waggonettes and char-d-vancs, 
with a coach or two thrown in, 
drawn up outside, you begin 
to realise of what very great 
benefit such a show-place must 
be to the district, and to 
wonder whether that advantage 
is adequately appreciated. But 
the muster of such equipages 
at ordinary times is as Wellington Rock. 
nothing to what occurs on 
a Bank Holiday. Then the excursionists range from four to five thousand ; light 
pens or folds being arranged at the gates to break up the multitude into fifties, 
to be admitted in sequence every few minutes and taken round the rooms, 
strictly on the block system. And, what is more, all comers are admitted, even 
children of sizes and infants of days—a veritable exuberance of even ducal good- 
nature and philanthropy. Possibly, when some fractious child has tumbled down 
and cracked its crown, or an article of even more value than that; or when some 
mother with a baby in arms has signally come to grief on one of those slippery, 
polished floors, the porter may find his duties suddenly augmented by all children, 
too young to appreciate Chatsworth’s glories, being required to be left in his 
careful charge, along with the sticks and umbrellas, while their natural custodians 
perambulate within. 

Be that as it may, if you would perambulate without, there is that stiff but 
pretty walk up to the Hunting Tower, where the view repays the climb, provided 
the atmosphere is not too thick with Sheffield smoke, or what not; or if you 
stroll across to Edensor, of uncertain pronunciation, you will surely seek out and 
reverently look upon that simple, turf-clad mound, where a quite plain headstone 
carries the only, but sufficient words—FREDERICK CHARLES CAVENDISH, May 6, 
1882; and then perhaps you will proceed by the kitchen gardens to Baslow. 





* Oak planted by H.R.H. Princess Victoria, 1832 ; Spanish chestnut planted by H.R.H. Duchess 
of Kent, 1832; sycamore planted by H.R.H. Prince Albert, 1843. 
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Temple Cascade 
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A delightful tramp, if permission were granted, would_be past Paxton’s great glass 
house, by way of the arboretum, up into the old park. In the arboretum certain 
black wooden labels, stuck in the grass in front of the trees, once moved a 
lady of tender sympathies, who wished to say just the right thing, to exclaim to her 
companion and host, “ Ah! que c’est touchant! Ce sont, sans doute, les tombeaux 
des plantes!” But where they remain, such labels have use even beyond that of 
identification of species; as, for example, some idea of tne age of these stately 
cedars can be gained from the fact of one of them, just above the Saracenic 
summer-house—by no means the largest, and apparently not yet at maturity—being 
labelled 1676: no doubt the date of its planting. How well those silver firs, which 
might be more numerous, stand out amid the lighter foliage of magnificent Spanish 
chestnuts, beeches, elms, and larches, rivalling one another in straightness of stem 
as in symmetry of spread !—and how plainly the ubiquitous rhododendrons attest 
the biting bitterness of a May or June frost by their long blackened shoots of the 
1895 new wood! The higher one gets in this enchanting ramble, the less becomes 
the variety and size of the trees, until, up by “the Duke’s seat,” the ridge is 
decked with little save oaks. But picturesque specimens some are, growing into 
and out from the joints in the sandstone, and clasping the protruding rocks with all 
manner of strange device to secure a foothold or push a way for expansion. 

But where are the birds? Are such woodlands only for pheasants and a few 
woodcocks ? Doubtless, when the leaves are off, as they come rocketing down 
over the slope, the longtails acquit themselves admirably, and the longbills tax the 
skill of the guns posted to stop them; but this happens to be summer-time, and 
where are those brown owls, jays, hobbies, woodpeckers, and nightjars, which should 
delight in all this thick leafage, oaken glade, and wilderness of bracken? Well in 
keeping would it be with a palace where all classes of people are so welcome and the 
gilded gates are shut to none, if all birds were granted a like freedom to the woods, 
and no class distinction recognised among them ; if it were a standing decree that, 
out of the shooting season, every bird should be held harmless and sacred, save 
only that dashing corsair, the sparrowhawk, and that ignoble thief, the crow. 
A. H. MALAN. 
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HER GLOVE. 


‘a is a dainty ‘‘six 
and three’’ 
That fits my 
little maid, 
Tho’ whether it of 
cotton be 
Or silk, I cannot tell: 
you see, 
Kid does not differ 
much to me 
From swede. 


Tonly know thisglove 
is Hers, 
And that is 
quite enough. 
No thought of price 
ny love deters, 
I care no whit if she 
prefers 
The cheapest in the 
universe 


Of stuff. 


Her soft, sweet hand 
has nestled warm 
Within the: fin- 
ger-stalls, 
And thus encased has 
held my arm ; 
Nor did coy Cupid 
take alarm, 
Altho’ ’tis plain the 
fingers swarm 
With holes. 


LEONARD GREENWOOD. 
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** At all events, come—-to the garden 
As far as the wall ; 
See me tap with a hoe on the plaster 
Till out there shall fall 
A scorpion with wide angry nippers ! 
‘Such trifles !’ you say? 
Forti, in my England at home, 
Men meet gravely to-day 
And debate if abolishing corn-laws 
Be righteous and wise, 
If *twere proper, Scirocco should vanish 
In black from the skies !” 
The Englishman in Italy. 


. ND since then he has made no sign?” I sought information. 
“None whatever, so far as I know,” replied Kerr. “ Up till three months 
ago, anyhow.” 
“H’m! well——” 
“Exactly! Under such circumstances you can conceive no possible justification 
for such a finale. Well, I daresay you’re right. I think you’re probably right. Of 


course there is a side of it that the crowd didn’t hear. ‘There always is. And 
perhaps the crowd lost something by not understanding him. Unless, perhaps, 
some day ... Well, you see——” 


And then he told me all about Haddon Aylmer, whom you may or may not 
remember in the days when he meandered up and down our little London, getting» 
into everybody’s way, and making abject apologies or fierce complaint, as his mood 
and the grey or blue of the sky affected him. 

Kerr was living at his old quarters in the overhanging upper storey of the 
house below the Capitol at Port Louis. We were sitting at the end of the little 
balcony. You will remember the yellow balcony with the green blinds, which you 
get at from that little mouldering flight of stone steps on the right of the wharf- 
end. One must keep a sharp look-out now, by the way, for scorpions and tarantulas, 
even centipedes they tell me, in the crevices of that flight of steps. 

Howard Kerr had just come up from Sydney to his Mauritius quarters, and 
that, I suppose, is why we talked of Haddon Aylmer, and matters Australian, 
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Australia is not the Bush, you know, though among those who know it and 
consequently love it most, are some who will tell you that the Bush is Australia. 
Be that as it may, there are residents in Australia, and there are Australians too, 
whose lives are as far from the Bush as is the life of an Englishman who is 
“something in the city.” These Australians are “something” in their cities, or in 
their provincial centres. Leading the city life with slight modifications, wearing 
the city hat and thinking the city thoughts, they hurry through their whole lives 
and never see the Bush, which has no existence along the sides of coach-roads and 
railway-lines, and does not run up to the edge of suburban allotments, whatever 
your uncle who spent half his life in the Colonies may say. 

These people, then, are a very long way from the Bush: farther than are 
some people this side the equator, as a moment’s reflection will show you. And 
without doubt it is better so, for there must be some folk to keep the world’s 
accounts. 

John Gleeson, of Gleeson, Mills and Company, the great Sydney wool-brokers, 
was one of these people. And he was Haddon Aylmer’s rich uncle, and a very 
good man. He was also the only parent whom Sylvia Gleeson, Haddon Aylmer’s 
beautiful cousin, had known since the very early days of her infancy. She had 
never known a master or a mistress, or authority of any kind not subject to 
her own. 

You will probably have forgotten the circumstance, if indeed you were ever aware 
of it, but about eighteen months after Haddon Aylmer came down from Oxford, 
when he had completed that curious wandering year of his in the East, and was 
hovering about London with bundles of shabby manuscript under his arm—when 
his misty, drifting life seemed more peculiarly feckless than during any of its previous 
phases—Sylvia Gleeson arrived in London with a P. & O. stateroom full of baggage, 
and spent a season with the Aylmers in South Kensington. 

The Aylmers were that year poorer and more exclusive than ever, but an effort 
had to be made to entertain the rich relative’s daughter, though she did occasionally 
use slang, and spoke of “wool” as though that useful commodity and its culture 
were a branch of the fine arts. And then, again, the Aylmers, with all their 
rather aggressive family pride, were thoroughly good people at bottom, and hospitable. 
So Sylvia Gleeson did everything there was to be done that season, and the Aylmers 
pinched and suffered for two seasons afterwards in consequence. 

Three days after her arrival Sylvia ran against Haddon Aylmer in the hall of 
the South Kensington house, at six o’clock on a May morning. ‘That was their 
first meeting. She was wandering out in her Australian way for a walk in the 
park. Haddon was going to bed, with an Arabic folio tucked under one arm and 
a Burmese hubble-bubble under the other. 

He was in his abject apology phase, but Sylvia broke in after a minute at the 
foot of the sunlit staircase, and dragged Haddon out to the park, hubble-bubble, 
folio and all. 

“T had better go and put these things away first,” he murmured. ‘ Or—don’t 
you think so?” 

“Oh, no! What does it matter? Bring them along and tell me about them,” 
said beautiful Sylvia. 

So these two went out together into the May sunshine, and gave the policemen 
and the milkmen quite an interesting time. 

Perhaps you do not know the Aylmers. And in any case the curious baiting 
of Haddon Aylmer during that season would probably not be interesting on paper. 
The Aylmers themselves shrugged their well-bred shoulders and disclaimed all 
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responsibility. Beauti- 
ful Sylvia had every 
chance and _ several 
suitors. The Aylmers 
had naturally supposed 
that she had come to 
England with a_ pur- 
pose. She was rich 
and fascinating. But 
on the other hand she 
was not their daughter, 
and she had never in 
her sunshiny, thought- 
less life accepted any 
other dictation than 
that of her own whims. 

And Haddon 
Aylmer, with his poetry, 
his orientalism, his ab- 
straction and his manu- 
scripts, was simply and 
unfeignedly bewildered. 
He exuded apology. 
The men at the studios, 
in whose way he had 
always been, positively 
missed him. Some- 





times when, disguised 
in evening dress, he 
was accompan ying ‘So those two went out together into the May sunshine.” 

Sylvia to some function, 

the dazzling incongruity of it all would startle him into a characteristically weak protest. 

“T say, you know! It’s rather absurd my coming to this place. The mater 
will take care of you, without me. I shall only be in the way, you know. Or— 
don’t you think so?” 

Then Sylvia would unbend in her loveliness. She would climb down from her 
splendour and say beautiful purring things which made Haddon drunk. Then 
Haddon would put his hat on wrong side before, and float serenely out in 
Sylvia’s wake. 

Goodness only knows what Haddon thought of it all. Probably he had no 
definite aim or desire in the matter. If he had, then it was for the first time in 
his life, and he disguised it admirably. As for beautiful Sylvia, she was beyond 
all doubt in love with the man, and had only one end in view: the end she 
meant to attain. So she taught him how to make love to her in the fashion she 
most approved. And then, when the proper time arrived—it was the day before 
she sailed on her return to the South—she allowed him to engage himself to her, 
and gave him final and distinct instructions that as soon as might be he was to 
go out to Sydney. 

Then she fluttered away in a maze of Paris gowns and flowers, and admiring 
good-byes. And Haddon took a long breath, and went to sleep. Then he awoke 
and was himself again. He meandered round the studios, getting in everybody’s 
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way, abjectly apologising and fiercely complaining as of old. And he forgot all 
about Sylvia Gleeson, her dazzling beauty, her intoxicating perfumes, and her 
delicious tyranny. 

Not so beautiful Sylvia. On her homeward voyage she manipulated with breezy 
dexterity two pronounced P. & O. deck flirtations. And on her arrival in the 
mother-colony’s capital, she gave Mr. Gleeson to understand that she required a 
vacancy in the establishment of Messrs. Gleeson, Mills & Co., “as secretary or 
something, you know, Father,” for her cousin, Haddon Aylmer. 

Of course the vacancy was found or made, Mr. Gleeson’s inward comment 
being: “ Well, if Syl. really has made up her mind to marry a poor man, the 
sooner we teach him a way of making money the better.” 

And perhaps in a way, too, Sylvia’s father was pleased. ‘The Aylmers, the 
Catholic Aylmers of Norfolk, whose mere name was better than the title they had 
lost. He had lived all his life in the Colonies. And blood and breeding are great 
and revered institutions in democratic communities. Mr. Gleeson had married 
Miss Honoria Aylmer, Sylvia’s mother, when that impecunious beauty, while visiting 
the South, was living for economy’s sake with her old school friend, the wife of 
the that time Governor. And always since his marriage John Gleeson had felt 
more or less of an aristocrat by reflection. So he wrote cordially enough to the 
man his daughter had chosen to honour. 

“Well, of course you'll go,” said Haddon’s elder brother, when the Australian 
letter reached the house in South Kensington. Haddon’s brother Norman was the 
recognised standard-bearer and official upholder of the Aylmer state. ‘“ Of course 
you'll go. And when you're a millionaire you can buy up the Norfolk mortgages, 
you know.” 

“But, good heavens! I don’t know anything about wool-sorting—broking— 
whatever it is this uncle of ours does. I should make an awful mess of it. I 
had better write and thank him and decline. Don’t you think ? 

But the Aylmer family did not think so, and with some asperity reminded 
Haddon of his duty to Sylvia and to them. 

“Yes, of course,” said Haddon apologetically. “But I didn’t think she would 
mind. You think she would rather I went, eh?” 

So Haddon Aylmer was seen no more aimlessly wandering up and down London 
town, and was packed off on an Australian liner with as many of his personal 
belongings as thet ship people could be induced to take. A good deal of his 
paraphernalia was ruthlessly bundled away in odd corners of box-rooms, and in the 
loft over the stable of the South Kensington house. And Haddon was welcomed at 
Circular Quay by Sylvia and her father, and driven out to the Gleeson villa at Potts 
Point. ‘Then, after a day or two’s dalliance in the glamour of Sylvia’s sunny eyes, he 
was introduced by Mr. Gleeson to the mysteries of the counting-house in Pitt Street. 

At first, Haddon Aylmer’s efforts after the attainment of that degree of wooden 
imbecility which he supposed to be the distinguishing mark of the complete 
business man, were among the most humorous features of Sydney life. Sylvia 
spurred him on in all this, only occasionally and in sequestered places allowing 
herself full bent in laughing at her lover in his new guise. And this, to do her 
justice, was always in Haddon’s presence. 

He did not understand her merriment in the least, any more than a man would 
understand merriment being evoked by his sufferings from toothache. But he 
smiled at it good-humouredly, though rather as a man sea-sick smiles at a pretty 
woman playing deck quoits, and persevered in his endeavours. 

Then, among the host of remittance-men, beachcombers, fugitives, and other 
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flotsam to be found drifting about colonial centres, Haddon met a man who has 
nothing whatever to do with this story, save in so far as he was one of the 
influences, like the cloudless sky and the perfume of the magnolias in the garden 
of the Potis Point villa, which told against Haddon Aylmer’s chances of success in 
the field of wool-broking. 

‘This was a man named Chalmers, who was read in four Eastern languages, who 
could draw a deep-chested woman’s moaning from out the body of a ‘cello, who, 
when sober, talked in Swinburnian verse, and who periodically disappeared for 
months at a time, to return thin and clean, smelling of stringy bark and of the great 
fathomless mystery called the Bush. 

Chalmers borrowed a pound from Haddon Aylmer, and straightway the two 
forgathered. ‘Three hours later Haddon remembered “ certain people of importance ” 
with whom he had appointments in the offices of Messrs. Gleeson, Mills & Co. 
He sped away down Pitt Street, the while that stories of the world’s beaches, told 
in Chalmers’ blank verse, trickled over the edges of his mind; and he reached 
the offices, panting, in time to witness the housekeeper’s evening sweep-out. ‘Then 
he hurried out to Potts Point in the apologetic vein. 

From that day the influence of beautiful Sylvia, which for some time had been 
identified in Haddon’s mind with the influence of the Pitt Street offices, was 
weakened. It had its distinct and embodied rival in Chalmers, with his oriental 
lore, his bush love and his beach stories. Still Haddon Aylmer plodded valiantly 
along the tortuous walks of wool-broking, striving with pathetic persistence to 
interest himself in market reports and export lists, and contriving, though not 
without much personal suffering, to accomplish all that was required of him. 

Chalmers grinned heartlessly over Haddon’s Pitt Street millstone, and quoted 
him whole pages of Rabelais. 

Then came a bright spring morning in September, when Sylvia’s father rashly 
asked Haddon Aylmer if he would go up north to transact certain business for the 
firm at a station on the Queensland border-line. Haddon consented with assumed 
nonchalance, and went out to tell Chalmers. Chalmers congratulated him and sighed. 
He would have accompanied Haddon, but he was more penniless than usual, and 
very ill and weak, as the result of a lurid fortnight in Melbourne. 

So Haddon Aylmer assumed his most severely commercial air, bade goodbye to 
Sylvia, and left Redfern, alone, in the night express for the north. And all this 
while Sylvia’s feeling, whatever it was, for her cousin Haddon, had been growing 
deeper and stronger and truer. All her self-willed laughing life before had not 
contained as much seriousness as came to her now in half an hour’s thought about 
her absent-minded fiancé, whom she hoped to see before long a_ prosperous 
Colonial man of business. 

Haddon rumbled away northwards in the night mail. Towards midnight the 
train passed through Newcastle. Haddon Aylmer put aside his Sywatter’s Record 
and Woolgrowers Times, and hunted through his bag for a volume of Browning. 
The air which came in now at the open carriage windows had sighed up and down 
the gullies of the Clarence watershed, gathering fragrance from whispering cedars 
and dew-dripping sassafras, before it came over the vineyards of the Stephens 
River to Aylmer in the northern express. 

On went the train through the morning’s early hours. Maitland, Singleton, 
Terrible Vale, Werris Creek, and Black Mountains. Aylmer sighed deep now, 
and even Browning was laid aside when day came billowing in a purple flood over 
the Dumaresq range and across Kelly’s Plains. Past Bungulla and the Black Rock 
Siding, Haddon Aylmer was leaning open-mouthed into that fragrance which even the 
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rushing locomotive could not entirely kill. At Tenterfield the sun was riding high, 
and the sacrilegiousness of the train was pressing on Aylmer’s nerves. Another 
hour, and the guard reminded him, as the express paused, panting, at a tiny siding, 
that this was his destination. 

Haddon apologised gratefully, and made a desperate endeavour to look 
businesslike, when a wiry-looking brown man in buckskin leggings walked down 
the platform to meet him. 

“You must excuse my running away,” said the man. ‘“ My mare’s very flash this 
morning, and she’ll climb through her collar, or hang herself up, if I leave her.” 

Then Haddon Aylmer was entertained by an exhibition of driving of a kind 
which was new to him and startling: a “flash” horse, stable fed, a tray buggy 
little heavier than a tricycle, and a bush track for a road. Haddon sat firm, 
and said as little as might be, whilst his host’s son drove at a three-minute trot, 
which occasionally became a gallop, along the whale-back ridge between two-foot-deep 
bullock-waggon ruts ; grazing big blue-gum stumps, rising to little sapling stumps, 
jumping small holes, sliding over big gaps, and dodging trailing overhead branches 
and creepers. And in the thick of the most hair-raising episodes of the drive, 
Larry Norton, the man in gaiters, would shake his reins, and take his pipe from 
between his teeth to say cheerily :— 

“Get along there, brumby! Get along! .H’up, you lazy wastrel! Get along, 
then!” 

This was the country of the Tumal watershed. And six miles farther on, at 
the foot of the great solemn Tinnaburra hills, was Cooybul Flats homestead, the 
station at which Gleeson, Mills & Co. had business to be transacted. Thirty miles 
away, on the other side of those hazy blue hills, was the main coach-road by 
which one went down to Narrabri and north-western New South Wales, or up 
through Queensland as far as Brisbane. Beyond that again was the Bush; and 
farther still, the Bush—the real Bush. And so to the unknown interior, past the 
points where sheep-tracks become brumby-trails. One cannot, must not, follow the 
wild horse beyond a certain point. Decency forbids it. And there is no water. 
And on the near side was the Tumal watershed, and the innaburra hills, and 
Cooybul Flats, and Gleeson Mills’ representative, Haddon Aylmer, who of course 
thought he was in the Bush,—and that he loved the Bush. 

It is not really the Bush, this Tumal country. The huge grey wilderness admits 
of no love at first sight. Courtship and knightly devotion must precede open love 
there. This ‘Tumal watershed is a beautiful ante-chamber of the Bush. ‘The 
daintiest of cameos it is, inlaid with vivid emeralds, liquid turquoise, and flaming 
rubies. ‘The immensity of the Bush is intensity in Tumal. In place of the weird 
grandeur of Australia’s desolation, one has here dainty, rosy freshness. Where huge 
gaunt shapes shadow the Bush, vivid luscious growths twine and interlace and tangle 
in generous confusion over all the Tumal country’s throbbing bosom. 

Here are no wind-swept, grey, rock-walled gorges to echo wailing sounds ; neither 
any fierce yellow torrents to triumph in ruthless destruction. But in their place are 
reedy green hollows where sassafras and waratah and cactus splash colour on velvety 
backgrounds, while wattle and kyok blossoms mingle their faint perfumes to make 
atmosphere, and chattering bright creeks trip in and out on shingle paths to feed 
the rushing growths above. Here the cedar and the flowering jarrah, and foremost 
of them all, the slim-fingered tender wattle, rule absolute, as in the wilderness beyond, 
the angular blue-gum, the sombre black-butt, and the distorted iron-bark, cover all with 
their ghostly shadows. 

And it was to this place that Haddon Aylmer had come, with his queer little 
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outbursts of suddenly remembered business alertness, and his broad natural gaps of 
dreamy abstraction. 

It is as well to say all to a man’s credit that may be said. Haddon closed 
his seeing eyes with a snap when he reached Cooybul homestead. He opened 
his business eyes with a determined stare, waded to the best of his poor ability 
through a pile of station accounts with the manager, and completed his business 
by the end of the first day. 

Then, dinner over, he sat down on the homestead’s back verandah, where one — 
feels as though the Tinnaburra hills are leaning lovingly over one’s head, and 
began to drink in the beauty of night in this miniature of the Bush. His business 
eyes were closed now: dead, perhaps, for ever. Sut the eyes of the man’s 
beauty-loving, mystery-worshipping soul, were wider and more seemingly open than 
ever in his life before. 

And at midnight he was watching the moonlight-softened crest of ‘Tinnaburra, 
and wondering vaguely if in the Bush there were any atheists. From the higher 
spurs, where moon-kisses made plain the very veins of the mountain’s heart—the 
twining creeper tendrils—Haddon Aylmer told himself a man might very plainly 
see into heaven; and then never envy the angels, he thought, but turn again 
and wander for ever between the soft breasts of ‘Tumal. And Haddon Aylmer 
knew his London and Paris and Port Said. 

It was all very dreamy and unbusinesslike, beyond a doubt, but to Haddon 
very beauteous and sacred—all this to which what I have put down here is at 
best a poor disjointed index, an obscure and uninforming finger-post. And Haddon 
Aylmer sat there breathing and drinking it into himself, with the quivering notes 
of Chalmers’ ’cello moaning by association in his ears, till the moon paled and 
sickened in the grey bed of its decline, and the stars winked lingeringly and 
disappeared, seeming by their absence to make more intense the silence of small 
sounds which draped the place in mystery. 

Then he rose from his low seat, and stumbled over two huge kangaroo-dogs, 
heavy with sleep. The curlew, snoozing with one leg hidden, on the verandah’s 
edge, plaintively reproached Haddon for moving; and the plume-like heads of 
blossom in the gully below joined hands with the wattle clusters in wafting up a 
good-night of faintest sweetness to the man who only now left them for his room, 
though on the previous night he. had slept not at all. And then he dragged his 
light bed to the side of his room’s open window, that he might sleep the closer to 
the rare fragrance of the gully’s breath. 

The mysticism of the dawn he missed that morning, for it came before he had 
slept one hour. ‘The sun was not high, however, when he rode out with Larry 
Norton and an aboriginal boy, to see more of the country round Cooybul. ‘The 
brown man in gaiters offered to get up a kangaroo drive, or to organise a brumby 
hunt for the visitor’s entertainment. 

“ Gott behiite!” muttered Haddon Aylmer, adding then: “ No, thanks all the 
same, but I don’t think I could hunt anything here. I only want to go about 
and look at it.” 

Larry shrugged his wiry shoulders, and made a flying cut with his stock-whip 
at a ’guana basking on a glossy grey-gum trunk twelve feet from the ground. So 
they wandered about through the shimmering brightness of the spring morning : 
Aylmer silent, grateful and dreamy; Larry careless, happy, and a little restless for 
want of something to chase; Albert Edward, the aboriginal, watchful, alert and 
monkey-like. 

And when the golden wattle clusters were quivering, and carpet snakes lolled 
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over every second log, in the throb of noonday, the man in buckskin leggings 
expressed his desire for the shade of the homestead and the comfort of a midday 
meal. Haddon Aylmer’s eyes widened while their pupils contracted. To be sure! 
—it was very thoughtless of him to have kept his good-natured host out so long. 
Personally he was not hungry that morning, and if Mr. Norton would excuse him 
he would ride on alone while his host and the native boy went back to the 
homestead. He would return later. He had very little time at his disposal in 
which to see the country. 

Larry Norton laughed, and raised the echoes of all the Tinnaburra with one 
careless swish of his stock-whip’s fifteen-foot fall. Larry knew the country, and its 
bewildering effect upon all who were strangers to it, too well to accept Aylmer’s 
suggestion in its entirety. So he instructed Albert Edward to remain and act as 
guide to the Englishman, at the same time giving that grinning young Australian 
half a plug of “Conqueror” with which to amuse himself. And then, without 
any discourtesy to his guest, he turned his horse’s head and cantered off towards 
the homestead. 

Then Haddon Aylmer was alone with the Tumal country, save for the presence 
of the native boy, who loped silently along beside him with one hand resting on 
the back of Haddon’s saddle. 

All through the mellow afternoon these two ambled along, the one entranced by 
the beauty of all that lay round him, the other reflecting probably upon that peculiar 
foolishness in white men which caused some of them to keep continually moving 
and working when they might eat their fill and then lie in the shade and sleep. 

Sometimes Haddon Aylmer would draw rein beside a creek, to let his hardy 
little brumby pony drink. ‘Then, long after the beast had drunk its fill, the man 
would sit silent and still, while Albert Edward lay stretched on the grass, gazing 
and gazing into the green tangle of moist tenderness which fringed the creek on 
either bank, reaching out in its lustiness and leaning, throbbing, shooting through 
its short life, over the shade-flecked water. The idyllic beauty of it all, and his 
fanatic worship of this beauty, was very strong upon the man. He was blind, 
dreamily drunk, in an esthete’s ecstasy of admiration. 

At last Albert Edward, slow to anger and a pauper in understanding, lifted up 
his voice and spoke. 

“ Me belly emply, boss,” he said plaintively. ‘‘ You gib it tucker, boss? Huh?” 

The Englishman reflected for a moment, and then, understanding coming to him, 
he nodded and looked at his watch. ‘Ten minutes to six. 

“Ah! Poor Albert Edward! Yes, very good boy. Me gib it s’illin. Here! 
But me not got food. I’m very sorry. Look here, Albert Edward! I don’t want 
to go home just now. You take me to track that leads home. ‘Then you run 
home and play—that is, have your dinner: tucker—sabe? ‘Then by-and-by me 
come. See? ‘Tell boss he not wait dinner for me.” 

And Albert Edward, a giant in appetite and a dwarf in principle, not sharing 
his master’s scruples regarding the safety and well-being of a guest at Cooybul, 
grinned and ducked his woolly head. ‘Then he led Haddon Aylmer to a facsimile 
of all the other tracks they had seen that day, and saying cheerfully, “ Dis ’e be 
track for Cooybul, boss,” ducked his head again and set off at an eight-mile-an-hour 
native lope for home and “tucker.” 

Haddon Aylmer smiled and sighed satisfaction. Taken as a man in the Bush, 
or near it, he was not merely ignorant. He knew nothing. And he was glad to 
be freed from the companionship of even so silent a friend as Albert Edward. 
Also, as he wandered on, he became aware of the presence, between the trunks of 
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the soft-barked cedars and among the myriad twining arms of the vines and supple- 
jacks, of a mystical, beautiful haze of a blue so tender he almost thought it green ; 
a mist so soft and fine that he could not see its beginning or its end. He only 
looked into it, the haze itself, and marvelled at its tenderness. He-was a stranger 
in the Bush, and knew no better. 

Haddon Aylmer reined his pony in and sat gazing at the blue haze, not caring 
to wonder as to its cause or meaning. He had eaten next to nothing that day, 
and had slept perhaps three hours during the past two days. And he was drunk, 
too, on his nature-worship, as any fakir in Asia. 

He sat gazing into the haze and breathing in the sweetness of the day he did 
not know was dying, until the pure tenderness of its beauty overcame him and his 
eyes were blinded by the tears which streamed from them, falling then on to the 
backs of his hot hands and the pommel of his saddle. Hysteria? But that an 
ordinary man does not realise till afterwards. A Haddon Aylmer, never. 

At last he raised his hands and brushed away the big drops which quivered 
between his eyelids. Then he saw. He saw that day had vanished—that night had 
come—that night ruled. Three more minutes, and he could not see his horse’s feet. 
Another minute, and his own hand on the pony’s withers was merged into the thick 
warm blackness which comes before moonrise, perhaps more noticeably in the sappy 
jungle of the Tumal watershed than in the wider wildness of the Bush beyond. 

Haddon Aylmer was not in the mood just then to feel any misgiving. And in 
any case, he had never heard that in that part of Queensland men are bushed, lost 
and starved, within a few miles of roads and homesteads they know well. So he 
gave his tired pony its head, thereby doing in his indifference the one wise thing 
to be done under the circumstances, and sat listening happily to the lisping and 
the rustling and the murmuring of the child night. 

Some hours passed in this way without the slightest change; for the moon, in 
the Bush more emphatically than anywhere else queen and beauty-giver of the 
night, was not due till close on midnight. Aylmer desired no change, and as yet 
had hardly begun to wonder. He was not aware of the fact, but when Albert 
Edward had left him in the afternoon sunlight, the Tinnaburra hills had lain 
between himself and Cooybul. So far his position in this respect was still unaltered. 
But he had skirted the foot of those hills on the far side from Cooybul for a 
distance of perhaps seven or eight miles. 

Now, it had pleased Fate that morning to allot to Haddon Aylmer, a man who 
hardly knew a horse from a mule, a wiry, scrubby little pony, but very recently 
imported into Cooybul from a certain run situated some ten or twelve miles to the 
southward, and on the far side of the Tinnaburra hills. Even had the animal been 
in love with its new home, it was far too tired that evening to voluntarily have faced 
a climb like that which the crossing of the Tinnaburra range would entail. And 
as a matter of fact this little brumby had no great fondness for the ordered routine 
of Cooybul life, and preferred infinitely the devil-may-care freedom of its run with 
the piebald stallion’s mob on the far side of the ring-barked clearing. 

So while Haddon Aylmer, who could see nothing, was dreaming, his grey 
brumby, who could see a good deal, was picking his way, “foot after foot like a 
lady,” among the fallen logs and boulders of Rock Wallaby track, towards the 
ring-barked clearing and the run of the piebald stallion’s mob beyond. 

The night was growing less black when the edge of the ring-barked patch was 
reached, and the great white stars of the South did much toward unfolding to 
Haddon Aylmer’s awe-struck gaze the weirdness of a great sea of dead white-gum 
trees—tring-barked, spectral, and naked. 

Voi. XI.—No. 46. 
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These and, later, many things more wonderful, Haddon Aylmer gazed upon 
during the hours which his grey brumby spent in plodding steadily on towards the 
home of its forbears. And gradually, whilst the fascination of the country remained 
with him, the greyness of fatigue, blended with the long tension of inception, 
filtered in through the veil of dreamy delight which clothed the man. This made 
him cold. Then instantly he told himself that he was bushed. 

Under almost any circumstances that is a demoralising and vitality-exhausting 
confession for a man to make to himself. It leads to the voiceless frenzy of 
physical fear, and to other unpleasantness. In the case of a man of Haddon 
Aylmer’s temperament, in Aylmer’s then condition, it opens up a direct short cut 
to blind, impotent madness. Therefore, as you will at once see if you picture 
to yourself the circumstances and surroundings, Haddon Aylmer was not, after 
making that confession, a good man for Haddon Aylmer to be alone with. 

To describe the next five minutes of Haddon’s life would be an unwarrantable 
intrusion on the most sacred kind of privacy, and an indecent discovery of 
nakedness. 

At the end of five minutes the pony clambered over the crest of a little bare 
ridge, and almost slid on to its haunches from fright. ‘The man sighed, and once 
more his nakedness was covered. 

Right before the pony’s nose and again on either side of it were burning three 
good-sized camp-fires. Built each a few yards from its neighbour, and in a_semi- 
circle, were five fairly substantial log and stringy-bark gunyahs. Just inside the 
centre of the semicircle was one smaller, stronger, and more elaborately constructed 
hut. In front of this was a table twenty feet long, and consisting of four five-feet- 
wide sheets of stringy-bark pegged smooth side uppermost on a fallen log. Along 
the sides of this table Haddon Aylmer could see lounging some ten or a dozen 
bushmen attired in the conventional flannel and moleskin of the Bush. On_ the 
table were four or five billy-cans and,a few plates and cups. Round about were 
lying axes, hobbles, whips, saddles, tin basins, and the usual oddments of the camp. 
But Haddon Aylmer’s eyes were drawn most towards the centre of the great table. 

There the blended starlight and firelight enabled him to see clearly the figure 
of a young girl, whose hair fell in straight lines over her slim shoulders, covering 
the arm on which she rested the weight of her half-recumbent body, and reaching 
the folds of the possum rug on which she sat. ‘The girl’s face, as it appeared to 
Haddon Aylmer in that light, suggested a weirdly curious blending of wood-nymph, 
Madonna, and Bacchante. 

“ Hullo there! Who’s that? Hold up, stranger!” 

These cries were involuntary, and inspired by no unfriendly feeling. Inside 
of two minutes one man had hobbled the Englishman’s pony and another had 
unsaddled that animal and turned it adrift to feed. The girl to whom Aylmer’s 
attention had been drawn was busying herself over one of the fires with a billy-can 
and a frying-pan. A basin of water with soap and towel was placed at the 
stranger’s disposal, and hardly half a dozen words were allowed to escape his lips 
till he had broken the damper of his rough hosts and partaken of their salt meat. 

Then came the welcome pipe. Haddon had during all that day of revelations 
forgotten to smoke. And then came talk: talk of the strangest, and in places of 
the most interesting kind, the Englishman had ever listened to. There were men 
of many types and classes among his hosts. Timber getters they were, and bullock- 
drivers. But in the Bush a man forms wrong conclusions who judges other men’s 
past lives by the lives he sees them leading. 

Here were beachcombers and wanderers from across the four oceans. Here 
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also was a giant in a red shirt, who had occupied at Oxford the very rooms in 
which Haddon Aylmer had more recently lived. Here were two men who spoke 
of Chalmers—Chalmers the ’celloist and orientalist—as an old friend. 

And, more wonderful than all, here, within a yard of Aylmer’s knees, reclined 
a girl robed fancifully in wild-cat skins over some cotton fabric, who apparently 
ruled this handful of vagabonds like a very queen, whilst ministering to them like a 
capable housewife. A girl who spoke freely and naturally, and as Aylmer supposed 
a girl of his own class would speak if her education had but given to her any 
knowledge of a world outside her own. : 

Haddon Aylmer smoked and wondered and admired. 

Later on some one asked the giant who had occupied Aylmer’s rooms at John’s, 
to sing. He sang, lying with his head on his saddle, and made the gullies echo to 
the refrain of a ballad he had sung years ago at a college supper-party. 

Then a man leaned over and whispered to the girl-queen. She rose and walked 
into the smallest of the gunyahs. ‘The giant bent forward to Haddon Aylmer. 

““Q’Malley,” he whispered hoarsely—“ Norah O’Malley’s the name, but she’s 
always called Norah: doesn’t like anything else. Father died three years ago: 
Trinity, Dublin man. Dr. O'Malley of Tenterfield. Devilish good sort. Died 
insolvent. She’s kept camp for us ever since. Came out to the Colonies as a 


ba—— Sh! here she is! She is going to play. Listen!” 
The girl-queen took her old place where the rug was spread on the bark table. 
In one hand she held lovingly an old violin, and in the other her bow. As the 


light fell on her upturned face Haddon looked and drew a long breath. She was 
the artist, the musician then, and was alone in all Australia. 

Then she began to play; and later, very gradually, and as though growing out 
of the sweet sadness of the strings touched by a master-hand, her voice rose like 
the night murmuring of little waves on a smooth beach in the ears of a man rowing 
in from the sea. 

No one said anything when at last she laid the instrument down tenderly 
beside her. “ven Haddon Aylmer, fresh from conventionality’s haunts, said no 
single word. And the giant in the red shirt mopped his eyes with a yard-wide 
handkerchief. 

Then the girl-queen spoke; and once more the flow of talk became general. 
Haddon Aylmer addressed her as Norah, and spoke of the Bush and of books and 
of poetry. Norah chatted pleasantly and readily about any and all of his favourite 
subjects. And Haddon, waxing warmer in the pure Bohemianism of this atmosphere, 
gave the camp whole pages of Browning’s most vivid colouring. He sang them 
translations of Eastern love-songs, and declaimed to these shaggy wanderers, whilst 
his blood boiled and theirs was hot. 

These men and their girl-queen received the first passionate outburst of his 
new religion, of his fanaticism, of his worship of their home, its luxuriant beauty. 

And then a long grey arm shot up and out from the eastern horizon. <A dingo, 
disappointed with his night’s kill, howled defiant pathos on a ‘Tinnaburra ridge 
slope. A jackass in the gully below the camp noticed the grey arm in the east, 
with a long,. sneering cackle. 

“ Norah!” shouted the red-shirted one—‘ The Skylark,’ please! Before we 
turn in.” 

The laughing jackass in the gully was silent. The Bush all round closed in, 
hushing its many-voiced children, and listening, whilst Norah, the girl to whom these 
rugged ones all bowed, repeated to them, in the cool grey mist of the dawning, 
Shelley’s joyous hymn of gratitude to the skylark. 
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This time murmured thanks came from all. And then the camp turned in, the 
best bed and the best quarters being of course given to Haddon Aylmer. 

A very few hours afterwards breakfast had been partaken of in a haphazard 
way by most of the bushmen, and they had disappeared in different directions for 
the day’s work. 

Haddon Aylmer slept on undisturbed, and Marriott, the gigantic John’s College 
man, sat outside talking to Norah. He had ridden ten miles that morning in 
order to send a boy from a neighbouring camp to Cooybul homestead with news 
of Aylmer’s whereabouts. And now he was waiting to escort the visitor back to 
his starting-point of the previous day. 

An hour before noon Haddon Aylmer woke, and went down to the creek with 
Marriott to bathe. Then the girl-queen, with winning grace and girlish dignity, 
served up a little meal. The quaint trio breakfasted. Haddon Aylmer meant to 
be deferential to the verge of ceremony in parting with Norah, lest he should be 
suspected of—of not comprehending. What he actually said, while Marriott bridled 
the grey brumby for him, was : 

“ Goodbye, little Queen! Please go on being very happy, and—being Queen. 
And—Heaven bless you! Goodbye !” 

And “little Queen,” with tears glistening between her long lashes, stood on the 
crest of the ridge waving one hand and shading her eyes with the other, till 
Haddon Aylmer and giant Marriott disappeared over the gully’s far slope. For 
the first time during her Bush life the girl-queen had forgotten, when parting with 
her particular comrade, giant Marriott, to bid him goodbye. 

And before the grey dawn hour came again Aylmer had parted with his host 
too, and, seated in a smoking carriage of the northern express, was whirling away 
from ‘Tumal towards Pitt Street and Gleeson, Mills and Company. And towards 
Sylvia Gleeson. 

Haddon Aylmer had a good many hours in the northern express, with his 
Gladstone, his little black brief-bag, and his Sguatter’s Record and Woolgrower's 
Times. ‘Time to cleanse his mind of the clinging foolishness—“ such trifles ! ”—of 
the ‘Tumal country and the camp where Queen Norah reigned; time to fill his 
mental half with sound, practical thoughts of solid, useful facts pertaining to Pitt 
Street, the making of money, the financial management of Cooybul, and the beauty 
of marriage when partaken of during leisure hours in the unquestionably correct 
atmosphere of Potts Point. 

Then when he arrived in Sydney the evening was far spent, and being in a 
sensible more or less vegetable state of mind, Haddon was able to sleep—a heavy, 
prosperous, dreamless sleep of nine hours’ duration. So it happened that when he 
presented himself next morning at the Pitt Street offices, he was able to maintain a 
sufficiently wool-broking air, and to give a satisfactory account of himself as Messrs. 
Gleeson Mills’ representative, and of the business he had transacted in the north. 

And that night Sylvia smiled triumphantly when, over their after-dinner coffee, 
she heard Haddon and her father talking learned shop, and Haddon acquitting 
himself creditably. Mr. Gleeson, too, was pleased, and in his good-natured, 
elephantine way demanded of his daughter and her lover the date of their 
love-making’s sublimate. 

From a sense of expediency beautiful Sylvia generally appeared in the ré/e of 
the good angel who urged Haddon Aylmer on, by word and gesture, in duty’s 
path to practical success. Sometimes she would let fall her wisdom’s mantle when 
Haddon seemed very much weighted down by Pitt Street, and become simply 


beautiful Sylvia stooping to the man she loved. It was this process which always 
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suggested the uncoiling of some magnificent serpent under the influence of the 
charmer’s piping: the climbing down, the unbending from exalted loveliness to 
clinging, purring lovingness. And this always intoxicated Haddon. 

Sylvia unbent, then, on this evening of Haddon’s return from what some _bat- 
eyed materialist has dismissed as “the picturesque but soulless interior”; and her 
wedding day was fixed just six weeks in advance. 

Then for one entire week Haddon Aylmer delved with unexampled diligence 
in an unfathomable mire of stock and station accounts. He talked abruptly through 
shrieking speaking-tubes ; and he lunched at the Métropole with a pen—a shining, 
red-handled office pen—balanced knowingly behind his right ear. 

Then Chalmers came back to town from a lucky three-days’ fossicking trip in 
some deserted Mudgee country claims. Chalmers and Haddon Aylmer dined 
together at the Maison Dorée. Chalmers imbibed the litany of Tumal worship, 
and Haddon reached Potts Point in the small hours, babbling of islands in the 
South Seas. 

After that, Haddon Aylmer fell steadily in the estimation of Gleeson, Mills, 
& Co., and contrived to excel all previous records in the matter of getting into 
people’s way. He was very pathetic and apologetic, particularly to Sylvia, who 
loved him the more for his faults. But his gaps of dreamiest abstraction 
were almost suggestive of narcotics, and fatal in the decorous routine of high-class 
wool-broking. 

“My dear Haddon,” said Mr. Gleeson, in his inner Pitt Street sanctuary, “I 
really must ask you to put more heart into your work.” (More of Haddon’s heart 
into the compiling of market quotations and sale lists!) “Your carelessness during 
the past few days has been—er—perfectly frightful. I can’t imagine the cause of it 
You appear to simply put things aside—urgent matters—for a day at atime. ‘There’s 
this shipment of Dobson Marley’s, you know. ‘There ought to have been some 

“T know—I know,” said Haddon plaintively. “I’m really awfully sorry. I 
was thinking of other things at the time, and—I’m really very sorry.” 

“But, my dear Haddon, why in the world do you think of other things? I 
don’t think of other things here. This is the place for thinking about business. 
I think of other things when—er—when I’m at Potts Point, and on Sundays.” 

Then Haddon began to speak. And with every word he said, he grew a 
little hotter. 

“Ves, I know. But—I’m afraid you won’t understand. I don’t a bit myself. 
But I sometimes fancy there are things underneath what we know and show the 
world. Causes and motives, 1 mean. Some _ bed-rock feelings—desire-growths. 
We can take them or leave them, and deny them and condemn them. It’s all 
the same. Anything we like. They’re there, and if they’re strong enough we’ve 
got to act on them. I know you won't understand. Sometimes it’s when I’m 
sitting here in this—this funny little place; and sometimes it’s when I wake by 
the open window and see the waratah blossom, and a whiff of magnolia, sea-spray 
scented, comes in on the breeze to me. And sometimes it’s when I’m sitting on 
the verandah after you’ve gone to bed, and thick warm rain comes and makes the 
garden send up incense. It’s a longing for the Bush, and something I can’t 
describe to you because it’s too far down. The country round about that station 
I went to: the little clear patches where possums come down and sit on the 
grass ; the dim, shadowy gullies with steep banks on one side where ’guanas sun 
themselves ; the old rotting fungus-covered logs where the death-adders lounge 
and pretend to sleep; the—the big ring-barked clearing: trees dead till the 
moon comes out and makes living spectres of them, wringing their hands, rustling 
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their dead bark strips—the only graveclothes left them—and waving their skinny 
arms against a mellow sky flooded in light that comes God knows from where. 
That’s the light you see the silhouettes by—the sky the background. On tree-tops, 
great, big-headed abortions in feathers. They jeer and laugh at you. Dingoes 
sneaking, questing along the hill-slope, with nose up and tail down, howling. 
A sneer, and a moan, and a laugh: at men and their traps—for food—and at 
their luck.” 

Haddon Aylmer drew quick sobbing breaths. 

“Then I long for the lisping, laughing little creeks, too shallow in the fords to 
cover the shingle. ‘There’s where the whip-snakes cross. Higher up is the platypus. 
I long for the ten grey minutes before the purple birth of morning—the ten 
minutes in which the Bush opens its eyes and holds its breath, not knowing whether 
the earth is dead until the day cries and lives. I long for the cool blue haze that 
rises, always they tell me, between the cedars in the evening, and drapes the Bush 
for ten little minutes. You look again, and Day has been delivered of her 
mysterious child Night. And I long for the gallop down the mountain side, such 
as a friend has told me of, with a snorting brumby stallion leading his three wild 
wanton wives ahead: the mad gallop through brush that hides the logs and 
boulders which my eyes would not be brave enough to see and ride at; the swish 
of the little branches flying back and cutting your face, as you know by the blood 
you find later; the splashing thunder through the creek at the hill’s foot, and 
the slowing down in the dense ti-tree on the flat. For that, and.... Oh! that is 
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not the chapter head-line of what my longing’s for. And it isn’t a longing. _ It’s 
a hunger and a thirst that makes me ache and sweat and choke. For God’s sake, 
uncle, don’t twiddle your watch-chain like that! I knew you wouldn’t understand. 
But when it comes... But there! I know it’s all horribly undutiful and ungrateful 
of me. Well, I haven't given way to it; I haven’t gone straight as every nerve 
in my body told me to, and eaten and drunk of it till my lips dripped and my 
body was swollen. ‘That’s what the hunger tells me to do. ‘Then to gallop and 
gallop, and fall and bruise myself ; let my lips touch the earth, and the splinters my 
bones. I haven’t done it, and here I am still. Only I told you of it because— 
because you wonder so, and ask such questions. I....I’d better write Dobson 
Marley that those two bales are lost, or—Don’t you think so?” 

In this way ended the one speech of Haddon Aylmer’s life. 

Mr. Gleeson was not nearly so much astonished as at first you might think. 
Even the attainment of astonishment requires a certain amount of understanding 
appreciation. And so you will see that Mr. Gleeson was not very much astonished. 
He said to himself in his good-natured way :— 

“Ah, well! ‘Thank goodness it isn’t very necessary for him to make money 
on his own account. He will grow more settled when he’s married. He’s a bit 
excited at the prospect now, and worried perhaps. Wants a fillip. H’m! I must 
get him away for a few days’ change before next month. So he likes the Bush, 
and station life, eh? H’m! Well, he can often have little trips of that kind. 
Let me see! some time before the 4th of next month some one must go up to 
the Metta-Metta run, to take over the clip. But that would be rather too close 
on his wedding-day. H’m! Well, we must see what can be done.” 

A considerable amount of trouble of one kind and another is certainly assisted 
into this well-meaning world by the good-natured folk who do not know—who 
would not harm a fly. 

So for the rest of that month Haddon Aylmer drifted on unrebuked by the 
firm’s senior partner, unreviled, by reason of the senior partner’s good pleasure, 
by all those in whose way he blundered unknowingly or apologetically according to 
the degree of his abstraction. And so also it happened that on that month’s last 
day, whilst Sylvia, radiantly lovely, was in the mazy depths of the “trying on” 
period, Haddon Aylmer was for the second time hurrying northward by the night 
mail from Sydney. And this time he was accompanied not only by his bags 
and Zhe Sguatters Record and Woolgrower's Times, but also by Chalmers— 
beachcomber vagabond Chalmers, with his blank-verse descriptions and his whisky- 
drinking proclivities. 

3ut Haddon was not bound for Cooybul in the northern express, or even for 
the Queensland border. He and Chalmers changed trains at Werris Creek, 
branching off then to Narrabri, where they took coach on the long north-western 
road across the border, to Metta-Metta. 

The 5th of the month was to be Haddon’s and Sylvia’s wedding-day. On 
the morning of the 3rd the business at Metta-Metta was completed. Late 
on the evening of the 3rd, Chalmers and Haddon Aylmer rode away from the 
Metta-Metta homestead, through the Bush to the silent white north-western road, 
on their way to Bogadil, where one takes coach for the border, for Narrabri and the 
railway to Sydney. Chalmers and Aylmer were to catch the coach which leaves 
Bogadil half an hour after midnight. 

As they walked their horses along the dust-carpeted road within a mile of 
Bogadil, Haddon Aylmer was very happy, very dreamy, very saturated in the faint 
scents, the dim lights, the great greyness and the musical silence of his new 
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religion’s temple. Chalmers was utterly reckless, very cynical, and full of whisky ; 
and all that without jarring for an instant on the other man’s _fine-drawn 
susceptibilities. 

Suddenly, one half the sky lightened, and the beaten gold rim of the moon 
floated, queenly and supreme, above the crest of a hill range. Haddon Aylmer 
reined in his horse, and the two men sat watching the rising higher and higher, 
and the riding clear in stately, kindly protection, of this moon, which in the South 
seems so near and dear. 

Haddon Aylmer had not the vaguest idea what part of the country he had 
reached. 

“What are those hills, Chalmers?” he whispered at length. 

“They’re the Tinnaburra, and there’s Cooybul on the far side. Where you 
went, you know.” 

“Ah! and on the near side is the ring-barked clearing, and the... Chalmers ! 
Let us ride a little way together—over there ! ” 

Chalmers grinned under his shaggy moustache. ‘Their horses were fresh and 
hardy. ‘Time had never been a factor to be reckoned with in Chalmers’ reckless 
life. In Haddon Aylmer’s it was an unknown quantity. In twenty minutes the 
coach would leave Bogadil. ‘True! but there was another on the following night, 
the night of the 4th. Wasn't there a wedding on the 5th? Ah, well! Chalmers 
smiled again, and shook his bridle as he trotted by his friend’s side along the little 
track which ran through the roadside scrub, and widened later on. It led over 
the ‘Tinnaburra thirty miles away to Cooybul. 

At first they trotted, hands on the arch of their horses’ necks, standing in the 
stirrups to pick their way in the dense young bush which fringed the road. Then 
Aylmer sighed deep and free, and the two sat back in the saddles to the loping 
Bush canter which horse and man can stand for very long stretches. 

The miles slipped past in the cool moon’s silver light; and the Tinnaburra 
grew bigger, bolder, and more blue to the gaze of the vagabond and the fanatic. 
Haddon Aylmer sighed deep and free, and his sinewy roan gelding pricked its 
understanding ears and, sniffing lovingly at the breeze from the mountains, lengthened 
its stride to a hand gallop. 

Then Chalmers laughed aloud, and yelled an echoing cooey in the bitter minor 
key the dingo strikes. And for a mile the two horses raced, hard-held and open- 
mouthed, over country through which an English horse would have found difficulty 
in walking. Then they slowed down to the old easy lope. Back then to the 
gallop, and again to the lope. And so the thirty miles were eaten up, while the moon 
grew paler by reason of the paling of the eastern sky. 

Then Haddon Aylmer, who had never before seen that particular country, said : 
“We'll bear to the left here.” 

Chalmers smiled, and they bore to the left, racing as the purple raced over the 
grey of the sky behind, through a forest of dead ring-barked trees. Then they came to 
the grassy edge of a steep gully. Aylmer turned sharply, and they followed that. 

At last they swept—the roan and the grey three parts extended now—round 
the edge of a dense clump of wattle and flowering scrub, and into a wide clear 
patch on the gully’s crest. ‘There they halted, and tender-handed Haddon Aylmer 
threw his game little roan horse almost on to its haunches: from the gallop to 
the halt in thrice its own length. 

The purple was still struggling with its grey forerunner in the east, and all the 
Bush was hushed and still in the chilly mauve light which precede’s day’s birth. 
This was the light they saw the clear patch by. 
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In its centre lay a_twenty-foot 
blue-gum log surmounted by the black, 
charred remains of burned stringy- 
bark. Round about, as far as Haddon 
Aylmer could see, the ground was 
black, save where timid blades of 
new-born grass were lifting fearfully 
their heads. In a semicircle round 
the log could be seen the blackened 
stumps of the corner-posts of five 
huts. In front of these stood the 
burnt-up skeleton of a small, strong 
gunyah. From the huts to the gully’s 
crest were scattered all the usual 
evidences of a camp deserted, for 
choice or from necessity. 
Between the skeleton of the small 
gunyah and the charred log there was 
lying on the ground a ragged strip 
of torn native-cat-skin. Haddon 
Aylmer dismounted, just as the 
sun’s first gleam shot up 
through the purple of the sky. 
He dismounted, and, stooping 
slowly, picked up the strip of 
catskin. ‘Then Haddon turned 
round, and saw Chalmers rising 
from his hands and knees, 
afew yards away. Chalmers 
smiled. The light now was 
golden, purple-streaked. 
“ Here’s their trail,” said Chalmers, 
“and quite a big one. We can follow 
that if you like.” 
So they followed that. 


“The miles slipped past in the cool moon’s silver light.” 


* Well, and that’s all,” said Howard Kerr, 
as I looked up at him on the Port Louis balcony. “The wedding day came, 
as you know, and Haddon Aylmer came not; and therein laid himself under the 
ban of the world’s contempt, and your decision that his action could have no 
justification. A decision in which, of course, I am entirely with you.” 

“ And since then he has made no sign?” 

“ He has made no sign. And the world goes on without him. But on the 
night before I left Sydney I saw Chalmers on the platform of Redfern station. 
I asked him if Haddon Aylmer were dead. 

“* Dead?’ he said. And he laughed. ‘Well, I suppose he is—to wool-broking. 
But some fools, you know, can be as happy in a gunyah as at Potts Point!’ 

“And that’s absolutely all I know about it,” said Kerr. 

So we strolled up to the house by the Capitol and had some food. 


A. J. Dawson. 






































FEBRUARY. 


E PALE EARTH IS COLD, NOR BEARS AS YET | 
N HER CHILD CHEEK THE BLUSH OF ANY FLOWER ; 
E YEAR IS YOUNG, NOR KNOWS THE SILENT POWER 
F HER SUN-LOVER , WHO SHALL SURELY SET 
His FERVENT SMILE UPON HER , AND BEGET 
BY MYSTIC INFLUENCE OF SHINE AND SHOWER 
‘THE FULLEST GLORIES OF THAT 
- FAIREST HOUR 
BRIGHT SUMMER FLINGS TO HOLD THE 
ZA WORLD IN DEBT, ~~ 
Ax! waitinc Time is SWEET | Not 
: FAR DEFERRED 
FRUITION LIES FROM HOPE, WHEN 
HOPE Is YOUNG 3; = 
AND SWEET ARE ALL THE SONGS 
OF EVERY BIRD 
IN EARLY SPRING, ERE ANY LEAF 
HAS SPRUNG 
FRomM GREENING BUDS; FOR IN 
VOICE IS HEARD 
‘THE iNMOST SONG THAT EVERY — 
HEART HAS SUNG. 
A. SUDDEN, 94 
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FOX-HUNTING. °GONE AWAY!” 
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FOX-HUNTING. 


: ERE’S to Fox-hunting, primest of sports!” ‘Thus formosa superne begins an 


old metrical toast, which, though ending in a most fishy and unquotable 

tag, need not be the less honoured, as embodying the sentiment of a 
large majority. Certainly there is no pastime so universally popular in England ; 
and one chief reason for this always appears to be its extreme adaptability to every 
conceivable form of ignorance. About any other sport that can be mentioned 
a certain amount of knowledge is necessary before the votary can obtain from it 
adequate enjoyment. In shooting, for instance, a man must be taught the rudiments 
of handling a gun; for fishing, some slight idea of the manipulation of a rod is 
necessary ; and, speaking without experience, I should suppose that a man must know 
how to walk before attempting the ascent of the Alps; but for hunting, it must be 
taken for granted that no preliminary training or experience is necessary: quite 
certainly the deginner need not know how to ride, since many a veteran of the 
chase dies peacefully in his bed without, so far as his friends are aware, having ever 
acquired the most moderate degree of skill in the art of equitation; whilst as for 
any comprehension of the purpose for which hounds are brought out, or of how 
they and the hunt servants are applying themselves to the realisation of that 
purpose—if such science as this were required from the pursuers—to what paltry 
dimensions would the squadrons shrink !—8o per cent. at least would have to 
return to harass their households, or to such Satanic employment as is_ usually 
provided for their idle hands. Of course, a fox-hunter will enjoy himself more when 
he has learnt to ride, and the hunting-field affords unrivalled opportunities for study 
from example and practice : nowhere else, unless he is a gentleman-rider—a_ social 
position granted to but few of us—is a man so thoroughly at liberty to educate 
himself at the expense of his fellow-creatures. He will be sworn at freely, no doubt, 
in the earlier stages of his career—may indeed be threatened with chastisement 
and various pains and penalties for his jostlings, crossings, and unseemly demeanour 
in gateways—but nothing is ever actually done to him. ‘The Master, recognising his 
helplessness, does not take the hounds home ; the huntsman, who has taken a great 
oath to ride over him, cheerfully convicts himself of perjury in the next field. 
Meanwhile, the culprit is unconsciously educating his brother sportsmen, for they 
learn to keep out of his way and give him a wide berth till the time—which as 
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usual comes to those who wait—when some sort of mutual understanding shall be 
arrived at between him and his horses. 

So much for the man to whom ignorance (even of his own danger) is almost 
unalloyed bliss. 

For the fox-hunter who, knowing nothing of hunting, both knows and cares a 
great deal about riding, the area of enjoyment is equally unlimited : from the time 
he leaves his door in the morning to the time he returns to it in the saddle or on 
a hurdle at night, nobody wishes or endeavours to interfere with his undoubted 
right to break his own neck. It is true that he must exercise a certain discretion 
in riding on the hounds’ backs—behaving outrageously in this respect only when 
he is sure the Master has not got a start or is on the wrong side of a railway 
embankment : even this is not safe with every M.F.H.,—the Duke of Beaufort, for 
instance, always appeared to be omnipresent, turning up in defiance of the most 
accurate calculations ; but with a very slight regard for conventional decency and 
the safety of the pack, the hard rider may go his way rejoicing; he may also 
“bruise” all the way to covert like the Honourable Crasher, and “ lark” home after 
the manner of Dick Christian and the Melton bloods, yet no man shall say him 
nay. ‘Then there are the men who compose the great majority of every field, who 
understand a little and ride a littke—what fun they have making the one bit of 
science eke out the other! Nor are they altogether hopeless when, having too 
often allowed “I dare not” to wait upon “I would,” they see the chase melting 
away in the far distance. Manifold are the wiles and resources of the fox, and 
who shall say that he may not at any moment turn in his tracks? We have it, 
too, on the best authority, that “ All men are liars,” and, the well-known proverb 
notwithstanding, it is very doubtful if fishing does afford larger opportunities to 
the liar than hunting—e.g., the habitually unsuccessful angler must at last find a 
difficulty in furnishing excuses for an empty basket, but nobody is expected to 
bring home anything to eat from a hunting expedition. The trophy of the brush 
has almost fallen into disrepute ; so that unless Mr. Shuffler has a wife or daughter 
or sister who pursues, there is no sort of evidence against him when he recounts 
his exploits by flood and field to the bored or admiring domestic circle. 

Quis vates sacer can describe the joys of the chosen few—those elect ones who 
know what hounds are doing, how to ride to them when they run, and how to 
keep out of the huntsman’s pocket when they don’t? ‘The Centaurs are serene in 
their confidence that they and their steeds between them are equal to any emergency, 
including even that of a moderately bad start. Much disappointment falls to their 
lot, no doubt, in the course of a season, for despite the eternal springing of hope, 
they can only be thoroughly happy now and then; the good thing, at this as at all 
games, so seldem quite comes off, but when it does, is it possible that anything 
in the world can equal the complacent delight of a fine horseman well mounted 
who finds himself sailing away over grass in good company in his proper place on 
the flank of the flying pack ? 

“In good company ” is said advisedly. It is a mistake to suppose that the best 
men to hounds are invariably jealous: some are, but many are not; and those who 
would really enjoy having a first-class thing entirely to themselves are very few ; 
they might like to be alone at the finish, but complete solitude throughout the 
whole of the adventurous ride would be too much for any one. Not that it can 
possibly happen often,—but one instance I can clearly remember where Colonel 
Dansey, late 1st Life Guards, had hounds to himself from beginning to end of 
what was probably the run of the season with the V.W.H. It was over a part of the 
country entirely grass and seldom traversed; the fences were big, blind, numerous, 
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and of great variety. ‘Toiling with the ruck, some twenty minutes behind, I asked 
a countryman if he had seen the hounds. “Yes, master, but they be gone 
along a main while.” “ Was anybody with them?” (rather hoping there was not). 
“Only one gen’leman, and he was riding brik-neck fashion.” This was of course 
the gallant Colonel, who when asked afterwards if the gallop had been unalloyed 
pleasure, answered, “ Certainly not : I should have liked one or two fellows with me 
for company.” 

After all, perhaps the people who enjoy the chase more fully and _ persistently 
than any of the before-mentioned divisions are the honest funkers, whose sole danger 
lies in the rut and the rabbit-hole, since they avowedly never ride over the smallest 
fence, but whose eyes and ears are so educated that, with the exception of the 
front rank customers, the huntsman, and possibly the Master, they have a fuller 
insight into the day’s doings than the more aspiring votaries. But one rule must 
always be observed by him who would see a run as member of the “safety brigade”: 
he must ever jump; for him there must be no nonsense of galloping down to a 
fence and pretending to look for a weak place,—by gates, and gates only, must he 
pass from one inclosure to another; an occasional gap, where the hedge is entirely 
flattened and the ditch filled up, may now and then be allowed, but such enterprise 
is by no means to be commended. I knew a man who had led an immaculate life 
in respect of avoidance of jumps, but who was once led astray by a hole in a wall, 
not only levelled, but through which, apparently, an omnibus might have been 
driven without a jolt. The Nemesis of a forsaken creed overtook him, and he had 
a most dreadful fall—how or why we never knew. 

The equality of the hunting-field has been, perhaps, a thought too much extolled. 
The man with his trousers up to his knees, on the back of a sorry, badly-turned- 
out hack, neither looks, nor feels, nor is the equal of the horseman attired in 
severely correct costume, mounted on a first-class hunter. But the cheapness of 
hunting, which has been often overlooked, ought to fill our souls with joy. Where 
else can you possibly get so much fun for so little money? It is true that horses 
must be bought or hired, and if bought they must be fed; but as far as buying 
is concerned there are plenty of them at all sorts of prices, and forage is cheap 
enough to satisfy the most frugal mind. It is not the least necessary to have a 
large stud—a horse that has got his heart in his work can surely come three times 
a week—and as there is a pretty general belief that all saddles and all bridles fit 
every animal, there is no need to have more than one of each. Subscription? Yes; 
but that has never yet proved an obstacle. ‘There are many men who go down 
to sojourn as squatters during the winter, bringing with them from half a dozen to 
ten hunters, who consider fifteen pounds a very liberal contribution to the hunt 
funds: as a matter of fact, they are more likely to give ten pounds; hence by a 
very simple calculation, the one-or-two-horse man may convince himself that two 
pounds, or three pounds at most, will be a fairly proportionate subscription. And think 
what he gets for this modest outlay! The whole expensive equipment of a great 
hunting establishment kept up and practically as much at his disposal for all 
purposes of his amusement as at that of the largest subscriber, or indeed of the 
M.F.H. himself; or he may go, as far as his pocket (in which he generally keeps 
his pride) is concerned, one better, and give nothing at all: it is to the last degree 
improbable that he will be asked to stay at home, or will suffer any slight or 
inconvenience as a result of his prudent finance. So, as it clearly is the cheapest, 
safest, healthiest, and most attainable, let us honour the toast of our first line and 
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drink to Fox-hunting as the “ primest of sports ! 


SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 
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The Village and College of St. Cyr. (Taken from a Balloon.) 


L’ECOLE DE SAINT CYR. 






7 caaguaamaas ty . gs EPUIS 1808, époque a laquelle Napoléon eut lidée de trans- 
hy \ porter dans l’institution de Madame de Maintenon l’école 
\ inilitaire qui existait & Fontainebleau depuis 1803, St. Cyr 

a subi bien des transformations, mais jusqu’en 1870, on 

peut dire que esprit est resté le méme, chaque promotion 

/ @anciens transmettant fidtlement 4 la promotion de 
nouveaux (melons) les traditions, les usages, le langage 
spécial, quwils tenaient de leurs prédécesseurs. 
‘as L’uniforme suivit les modes du temps. Les éléves 
portérent successivement les habits 4 queue de morue, le bonnet 4 poil, le shako 
décalitre, les hautes guétres ; le pantalon garance ne fit son apparition que sous la 
monarchie de juillet au moment des guerres d’Afrique ; et depuis, l’uniforme des éléves 
ne s’est que légtrement modifié, avec des tuniques plus ou moins longues, un ou deux 
rangs de boutons; mais l’impression est restée gaie, jeune, pimpante, une opposition 
de rouge et de bleu, bien en rapport avec les plumes du coquet panache qui retombe 
sur le nez aux jours de sortie, panache tricolore, 4 travers on voit la vie, pendant 
ces premitres années d’illusion et d’enthousiasme. 

Le nombre des éléves a varié, suivant les besoins du service, de trois cents 4 
quatre cent cinquante. La durée du cours est de deux ans; on y apprend les 
mathématiques, la physique, la chimie, la fortification, administration, l’art militaire, 
Vhistoire, la géographie et la littérature, l’allemand et langlais—tout cela constituant 
ce qu’on appelle la pompe. Au point de vue militaire, on apprend la théorie, 
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Sunday Morning Inspection. 


lexercice, l’équitation, sans oublier quelques talents dits d’agrément, comme la 
gymnastique, l’escrime, et méme la danse; les dames, pour se distinguer, gardent 
leur képi. 

Jajouterai, pour que le tableau soit complet, que les Saints Cyriens savent 
admirablement faire un lit, 4 arétes verticales, cirer des bottes, y compris la semelle 
du dessous, astiquer des boutons au tripoli, recoudre des effets, nettoyer les armes— 
bref, possedent un certain nombre de talents peu brillants, mais utiles. 

L’école se divise en huit compagnies d’infanterie contenant un certain nombre 
de cavaliers qui forment un escadron spécial. Chaque compagnie est commandée 
pour l’exercice et le service intérieur par un lieutenant avec un capitaine pour deux 
compagnies. L’escadron est commandé par un chef d’escadron, un capitaine et quatre 
lieutenants instructeurs. Il y a un cadre dofficiers écuyers chargés de l’€quitation 
et un personnel chargé spécialement de l’enseignement, le tout sous les ordres 
d’un général de brigade commandant l’école (le ca/o¢) et d’un colonel commandant 
en second (le colo). 

Les autres grades de sergent-major 4 caporal, ou de maréchal des logis chef a 
brigadier, sont remplis par les éléves de seconde année, suivant les numéros de 
classement. C’est ce qu’on appelle la gradail/e. Enfin, il y a un certain nombre 
d’adjutants (bas-officiers) et de sergents dits prgue Zoyaux, n’ayant qu’une autorité 
assez restreinte sur les éléves. Ceux-ci, selon toute probabilité devant étre officiers 
avant eux, nont pas de plus grand plaisir que de murmurer: “Tu salueras, Tu 
salueras,” lorsquils ont & essuyer quelque punition de ces modestes serviteurs dont 
lavenir est limité, 


L’/ ARGOT. 


En passant, disons quelques mots de cet argot spécial, de ce langage image, 
dont chaque mot a sa raison d’étre qui s’est transmis d’années en années, et auquel 
nous serons souvent forcés de faire allusion pendant le cours de cet article. L’école, 
Cest le viewx bahut quia formé un adjectif dahuté pour qualifier une chose bien faite 
et d’aspect élégant. Le Saint Cyrien, c’est le Cyrard. Le général qui a le plus 
beau képi brodé 4 feuilles de chéne, c’est le ca/o/, tandis que le colonel commandant 
VoL. XI.—No. 46. 14 
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Colour Party. 


en second n’est que le co/o ; l’étude étant la pompe, exercice qui exige la plus grande 
dépense de forces, le personnel enseignant, c’est le corps de pompe et les travailleurs 
sont des fompiers. Les professeurs civils sont des fumistes et l'un d’eux ayant 
jadis été pendu par les éléves, le cours de physique a conservé le nom de fendu, de 
méme que le cours de littérature a conservé le nom de évouta, en souvenir du célébre 
Lrouta, philosophe des plus distingués. De 1a, comme synonymie de parler, le verbe 
broutasser, qui fait image. 

Un mot employé a St. Cyr, c’est le mot cornard, servant 4 désigner non seulement 
tout ce qui se mange, mais tout ce qui est en désordre. On achéte du cornard pour 
améliorer son menu, mais si un faux mouvement se produit 4 la manceuvre, on s’écrie : 
“Quel cornard!” Les maladroits sont des cosagues, mot qui était inventé sans 
doute avant les sympathies pour la nation amie. L’aigle qui ornait le shako sous 
Yempire, c’était le casoar, nom donné également au poulet coriace qu’on servait le 
jeudi. Beaucoup d’abréviations: amphi pour amphithéatre, forti, adminis, pour 
fortification, administration, éefo0 pour topographie. 

Ainsi l’on entendait couramment des phrases de ce genre qui ahurissaient les 
nouveaux: “ J’ai piqué un mini en pendu pour ne pas avoir potassé ma pompe et serail 
sec de sortie dimanche 4 moins qu'il n’y ait galette.” 

Traduction: “J’ai obtenu une note minimum en physique, pour ne pas avoir 
assez travaillé, et je serai privé de sortie di aanche, & moins qu'il n’y ait sortie générale.” 

A ce propos, disons un mot de ces sorties galettes. En principe la galette, c’est 
’épaulette de laine rouge. Par ampliation, on a étendu le nom de galette 4 ceux qui 
n’ont pas le nombre, de points nécessaires pour étre gradés ni méme pour jouir 
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de la sortie—les fines galettes ; mais de temps en temps, pris de pitié, le général accorde 
une sortie générale pour tous, sans distinction de grade, de notes, ni de punition— 
cest la sortie galette. 


Les BRIMADES. 


Dans lintérét de la discipline qui fait la force des armées, la législation militaire 
a admis, qu’a grade égal, le commandement revenait au plus ancien. De 1a, l’autorité 
donnée a l’éléve de seconde année sur celui de premiére année, chaque ancien ayant 
un melon dont il fait ’éducation individuelle. Bien entendu, cette autorité donnée 
4’ de tous jeunes gens a amené certains abus. On s’ennuie, il faut se distraire, et 
on en profite pour turlupiner le malheureux que la discipline vous livre pieds et 
poings liés. 

Certains de ces plaisanteries sont trés inoffensives et parfois tout 4 fait drdles. 
Tous les éléves d’un méme promotion doivent se tutoyer, habitude assez difficile 4 
prendre brusquement dés les premiers jours. Lorsqu’un ancien entend deux melons 
ne pas se servir en causant du tutoiement égalitaire, il oblige Pun & s’enduire le nez 
de couleur bleue puis l’autre de couleur jaune, et les fait se frotter le nez l’un contre 
Yautre jusqu’a ce que les deux nez soient devenus verts. Apres une fusion de ton 
semblable, il est impossible que la plus grande intimité ne régne pas entre les deux 
interlocuteurs. De méme, si un melon était surpris mangeant du cornard tout seul, 
ce qu’on appelle “faire suisse,” un ancien le prenait par le bras et le faisait offrir 
aimablement des friandises 4 tous ses petits cos jusqu’’ ce que le cornet fut vide. 

“Disparaissez les hommes,” était un cri qui obligeait immédiatement tous les 
nouveaux 4 se cacher en s’accroupissant sous les tables, soit au réfectoire, soit A 
étude. De méme, “ Appuyez a droite les hommes” obligeait, dans les escaliers, 
les jeunes recrues 4 s’empiler contre le mur en laissant toute la place 4 l’ancien du 
coté de la rampe. 

“ Avales !” forgait, au petit déjeuner du matin, les melons 4 avaler leur café, % 
jus de chapeau, tout dun trait, en emportant leur pain sec sous le bras, tandis que 
ancien trempait tranquillement ses tartines beurrées dans le breuvage; ce qu’il 
appelait: “faire trempette avec affectation.” 

“Un homme de feu” obligeait le melon interpellé 4 apporter immédiatement 
du feu & l’ancien pour allumer sa pipe. De méme, le dernier oblige son melon a 
lui raconter, pour le distraire, les histoires les plus saugrenues, ou A lui chanter de 
sa plus douce voix les chansons & la mode, voire méme quelques morceaux du 
grand répertoire lyrique. D/’autres fois, on obligeait toutes les recrues d’une méme 
compagnie a chausser la botte droite au pied gauche et la botte gauche au pied 
droit, ce qui, & ’heure de la parade, produisait un défilé des plus extraordinaires. 

Tout cela en somme ne constituait que des plaisanteries assez légtres, ayant le 
bon cété d’assouplir les caractéres et d’habituer le jeune collégien d’hier au respect 
de Vancienneté et & l’obéissance passive; mais certaines vexations étaient plus 
dures: cruches versées dans les lits et pouvant donner une bonne pneumonie, garde 
montée en chemise sous l’air froid de la nuit, case et bahut renversés au dortoir, 
d’oti une salade de vétements, d’armes et d’objets de propreté faisant inévitablement 
punir, par l’officier de jour, le malheureux qui n’avait pas le temps de remettre tout 
en ordre. 

Parfois les anciens décidaient que le vent soufflerait pour remettre au pas tous ces 
melons saumdatres, gallipoteux et gélatineux (sic). Alors la terreur régnait. La chambre 
avait l’air d’avoir recu la visite des cambrioleurs. Tous les f/ezx (lits) étaient retournés 
en éatterie, toutes les cases étaient défilées, les pitces du fusil démontées et jetées 
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péle-méle avec le 
cirage, le savon, le 
rasoir, le sac et le 
petit bridon. Un 
lamentable désordre ! 
Et pendant les pauses 
dexercice, ancien 
exigeait de son 
melon une attention 
soutenue, un fana- 
tisme extraordinaire 
sous peine de puni- 
tions terribles; et cela 
dure ainsi jusqu’a ce 
que le vent tombe. 
Soyons justes ce- 
pendant. Si lon 
devait s’en tenir a la 
réglementation 
unique, le melon, 
forcément inexpéri- 
menté et maladroit, 
serait tellement ac- 
cablé de punitions 
qu’il ne sortirait 
jamais le dimanche, 
les anciens gradés 
ayant le droit d’in- 
fliger aux recrues les 
punitions, et quatre 
jours de _ consigne 
faisant rester a l’école 
le dimanche suivant. 
Mieux vaut encore 
avoir 4 subir quelques 


balancoires, donnant une haute idée du respect da 4 l’ancien, ainsi qu’il est expliqué 


dans la pritre du melon :— 


** Ancien que j’adore, 


Ange de bonté, 


O toi, dont j’implore 


La séverité ! 


Que lon glorifie 


Ton nom au matin, 


Qu’elle soit bénie, 


L’ombre de ta main . 


Parfois, cependant, certaines promotions se rebifferent en masse. La promotion de 
Mentana, 1867-69, engagea avec ses anciens de véritables luttes soutenues par le 
général de Gondrecourt, qui avait fait inscrire au réfectoire l’inscription suivante : 

“Ta promotion de Mentana, a l’unanimité et a son grand honneur, a refusé et 


aboli la brimade.” 
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Cadets in Fatigue Uniform. 


“ A Punanimité et & son grand honneur” avait fait sourire en son temps. Cela 
rappelait un peu le soldat blessé & Pépaule et & Wagram. D/ailleurs cette méme 
promotion, qui avait refusé la brimade, s’empressa de la rétablir quand elle fut a 
la seconde année contre la promotion de Suez, 1868-70. Quant a Iinscription, 
elle fut effacée apres la guerre. 


LA PROMOTION DE SUEZ. 


Celle-ci mérite une mention spéciale. C’est la dernitre qui eut la tradition et qui 
fut nommée régulitrement, apres ses deux années, par décret impérial du 14 Juillet, 
1870. Ce jour-la, les éléves furent réunis dans la cour Wagram, et le général de 
Gondrecourt, tres ému, annonga que la guerre était déclarée, que tous les anciens 
étaient sous-lieutenants, et allaient choisir leur régiment par ordre de classement, 
régiment qu’ils rejoindraient le lendemain méme. Rien ne saurait dire l’enthousiasme 
indescriptible qui se produisit & cette nouvelle. C’étaient des cris, des vociférations ; 
tous les calots (képis) volaient en lair. En un clin d’ceil, tous les ouvrages, croquis, 
cahiers, furent réunis pour étre bralés, formant d’immenses feux de joie. Comme 
cette effervescence devenait dangereuse, et qu'il fallait calmer tous ces nerfs sur- 
excités, le général ordonna une grande marche militaire, et c’est alors que le capitaine 
Boulanger, celui qui fut depuis le fameux général, eut une inspiration géniale. 
Au moment du défilé, au lieu de commander, “ Par le flane droit, droite,” il cria, 
“ Officiers, par le flanc droit, droite!” Et les braves St. Cyriens, flattés, attendris, 
obdirent avec enthousiasme, et pendant le restant de la journée firent tout ce qu’on 
voulut. 

Un mois plus tard, en Aofit 1870, les melons étaient nommés officiers et 
quittaient l’école apres une année seulement de cours, si bien, qu’aprés la guerre, il 
y eut toute une promotion qui n’eut pas le contact direct avec les anciens. Ceux-ci 
ne furent plus rappelés 4 l’école que quelques mois pendant l’hiver de 1871 et en 
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Battery of Siege Guns. 


qualité d’externes. Pour la premiére fois la chaine fut brisée, beaucoup de traditions 
sacrées se perdirent, et l’on peut dire qu’il y eut une langue morte de plus. 


La Vie A L’ECOLE. 


Apres ce rapide coup d’ceil donné au passé, examinons maintenant quelle est 
Yexistence du Cyrard & partir du moment ot il franchit le mur de l’école. Les 
derniers de la liste d’admission entrent au bahut spécial 4 raison de quatre-vingt-dix 
par jour, ils sont immédiatement immatriculés par ordre de numéro, et le premier 
ainsi entré—c’est-d-dire, portant le numéro le moins élevé—s’appelle le Acre systeme 
de la promotion, titre qui lui restera toute sa vie, quels que soient ses grades, et qui 
lui permettra de présider plus tard les banquets de promotion. 

A partir de ce moment, vous n’étes plus Monsieur X., mais le numéro Un ¢el. 
Ce numéro est appliqué sur votre tunique, votre pantalon, votre képi, votre fausse 
manche, votre veste d’astic et sur tous les innombrables effets, armes, théories, 
reglements de service qu’une administration généreuse met 4 votre disposition. Des 
sergents-d’ours vous apprennent 4 ranger vos effets dans la case, 4 faire votre lit 
a arétes, et a transformer votre traversin en prisme, grace au secours de la planchette. 
Pour passer le temps, on exécute quelques exercices d’assouplissement qui donnent 
la vague impression d’une répétition de ballet, et lon chante en chceur des chansons 
patriotiques tout en fumant avec béatitude la pipe interdite dans l’existence antérieure 
du collége. Peu a peu l’on s’habitue 4 la chemise de grosse toile, au col qui étrangle, 
a la tunique qui serre, 4 la fausse manche matriculée et aux grosses bottes, et |’on 
jouit d’un calme relatif, espérant que cela va durer toujours. Cela dure une semaine. 

Mais bientot, une nouvelle se répand: c’est aujourd’hui que les anciens arrivent. 
* Tremblez les hommes, il va y avoir de la rouspetance.” 

Les melons, inquiets, sont rangés en bataille dans la cour Wagram ; alors, musique 
en téte, les anciens font leur entrée tumultueuse, éblouissants avec leur képi bahuté, 
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Cadets in Service Uniform at the Chalons Camp. 


leur pantalon collant, leurs moustaches fitrement retroussées, ils se placent alignés 
face aux nouveaux ; le général commandant fait son petit discours, son /azus, préchant 
la discipline, la concorde, et, le discours fini, il est bien rare que la cérémonie ne 
se termine pas par une charge sur les pauvres melons. 

C’est 4 partir de ce jour que les facéties commencent. Elles continuent jusqu’aé 
ce que les anciens aient accordé leur S4 Sy/vestre—cest-a-dire, la date qui marque 
la cessation des brimades. 


La JOURNEE. 


Etendu dans son petit lit de fer dans ces larges dortoirs, qui portent des noms 
de batailles, et mal é€clairé par les rostaux, lampes électriques, le Cyrard éreinté dort 
profondément, lorsque 4 cing heures du matin la diane retentit sur le grand carré, 
tantot scandée par le bruit sourd des tambours, tantét modulée par les notes stridentes 
du clairon. 

Aussitot les gradés s’écrient: “Debout les hommes!” Malheur a celui qui 
n’obtempére pas immédiatement a cet ordre! Immédiatement, une gradaille, caporal 
ou sergent, retourne sur lui le lit tout entier. Et tandis que l’on s’habille en hate- 
cinq minutes doivent suffire—/homme de chambre de chaque section doit indiquer 
le nombre de jours qui restent 4 courir avant d’arriver, soit au pékin de melon, fin 
de la premitre année, soit au pékin de bahut, fin de la deuxitme année, avec libération 
définitive. Tous les premiers du mois cette formalité doit s’augmenter de 
’énumération de la lettre qui est sur da /igne. 


Ceci demande un petit mot d’explication. On a remarqué que dans le mot Cour 
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Wagram, il y avait autant de lettres que de mois a rester 4 l’école pendant l'année 
scolaire, d’Octobre & Aott. De 1a Vidée de faire correspondre chaque lettre & un 
mois ; par exemple, le cri “ R. sur la ligne!” signifie qu’on est au 1° Janvier. 

L’ancien se léve plus tranquillement, mais un quart d’heure aprés la diane tout 
le monde doit se trouver en étude, et les dernitres minutes aménent des prodiges de 
rapidité. Il ya huit études, toutes baptisées de noms glorieux, tels que Napoléon, 
Charlemagne, Jena, Solferino, fort bien disposées et éclairées A la lumitre électrique. 
C’est 14 que les fompiers travaillent leur cours tandis que les insouciants, couchés 
sur leur pupitre, reprennent leur somme interrompu et se livrent aux douceurs du 
sommetl militaire. 

Cette étude, sauf le cas d’exercices spéciaux, dure de cinq heures a sept heures 
et demie. A ce moment l’on passe au réfectoire (Restaurant Wagram) avaler 
quelques gorgées de café (jus de chapeau). Les melons avalent debout, téte nue, et 
remontent au dortoir en emportant leur pain sec; l’ancien savoure un café meilleur 
en y trempant quelque grillade beurrée. 

Apres, jusqu’’ huit heures, as¢igue. Les éléves revétent la tenue d’astique—c’est- 
d-dire, un complet de toile destiné 4 garantir l’uniforme de taches de graisse, de 
cirage et d’encaustique. Alors, on fait son lit (billard 4 arétes), on nettoie tout sox 
Jourbi, on frotte, on sue —il faut que tout reluise. Ce n’est qu’aprés qu’on peut donner 
quelque soin 4 sa personne en se précipitant au lavoir. Outre cet astique général, il 
y a chaque jour exposition d’un objet spécial sur le pied du lit, exposition réglée par 
les commandements du St. Cyrien: 


““ 


Lundi, tes bottes cireras 

Et tes godillots mémement ; 
Mardi, gibernes frotteras 

Toutes deux avec grand talent. 
Mercredi flingot monteras 

Et nettoieras enticrement. 

Jeudi ceinturon fourbiras 

"t bretelle pareillement. 
Vendredi culasse mettras 

En sept morceaux trés savamment ; 
Samedi soir exposeras 

Démonté, propre et trés-brillant. 
Dimanche a Paris brilleras 
Comme une étoile au firmament, 
Sinon diner voraceras 

Payé par le gouvernement.” 


Tout ceci méme, jusqu’a huit heures, moment oli a lieu V’inspection du lieutenant 
de jour: “1°* Compagnie: Fixe!” Terrible moment! C’est 1a que le Cyrard est le 
plus exposé 4 attraper quelque punition de salle de police de consigne ou d’inspection 
avec la garde, qui le priveront de sortie. 


“ce 


Aprés quelques minutes de recréation, juste le temps de griller une séche (fumer 
une cigarette), les malades ou les carottiers profitent de ce temps pour se rendre 
a la visite médicale, et l'on ne saurait se douter de lingéniosité déployée par les 
éleéves pour obtenir une exemption de service ou graviter au paradis (monter a 
linfirmerie). Mais le médecin major “les connait toutes,” et malheur & celui qui 
a voulu carotter ou éviter ainsi une punition infligée 4 un exercice. 

Sur ce, lon se rend 4 ’amphithéatre (amphi) assister & un cours de pompe et 
prendre force notes sur le carton d’amphi avec de beaux dessins symbolisant le 
pékin de bahut. Ve cours de tactique et @histoire militaire, seul trés attrayants, 
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est écouté avec une religieuse attention. Plus de plaisanteries!. On sent qu’on a 
le patriotique devoir de meriter la devise de l’école: “ Ils s’instruisent pour vaincre ” 
et de devenir le premter batailion de France. 

Nouveau quart d’heure de recréation et retour 4 l'étude, ott lon met au net des 
travaux d’application de toutes sortes. 

A onze heures et demie déjeuner au réfectoire Mac Mahon pour les anciens et 
au restaurant Wagram pour les nouveaux. Menu simple et peu varié, mais on a si 
faim! Soupe, viande, légumes, dessert, et une bouteille de vin pour trois. Le soir 
i huit heures souper ; invariablement gigot et salade. 

Apres le déjeuner grande récreation d’une heure. Suivant la saison, on se rend 
au petit bois, dominé par la statue de /’officter Kiéber, & la salle de jeux, on organise 
des concerts de choix avec ceux qui ont les quelques talents d’agrément ; mais les 
saumatres mettent ce moment & profit pour compléter l’astique du matin. Puis, la 
recréation fini, rassemblement pour l’exercice dans la cour Wagram; on passe ainsi 
successivement, de T instruction individuelle, & l’école d’escouade, de section, de 
compagnie, de bataillon jusqu’aux exercices sur le champ de manceuvre, le J/archfeld, 
et aux manceuvres sur le plateau de Satory, ce qu’on appelle des facéties extériewres. 
Pendant ce temps les dasanés (section de cavalerie) vont au manege, a la voltige, 
et apprennent sur le Champ de Mars l’école de peloton et d’escadron, sous la direction 
dun cadre dofficiers spéciaux. 

A quatre heures, un maigre gofiter—un morceau de pain et un verre de vin 
nouvelle étude pendant laquelle ont lieu les inspections, les co//es avec des notes 
dont la moyenne détermine: le plus ou moins grand nombre de sorties dans le 
mois. A huit heures, le souper 3 gigot et salade sans huile ni vinaigre. On assaisonne 
avec du vin et du sel. Puis recréation et, 4 neuf heures, aprés Ja retraite, montée 
dans les dortoirs, ot. l'on jouit enfin d’un repos bien gagné, &’ moins que l’ancien 
Wait la facheuse idée de réclamer une histoire intéressante ou un petit air pour 
Pendormir. 
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Cadets leaving for the Longchamps Review. 


Les JouRs DE SortTIE.—LA SAINT AUSTERLITZ.—LE TRIOMPHE. 


Nous avons noté briévement le train—train des jours de travail ordinaire—mais 
certains événements imprévus viennent en rompre la monotonie : visite de souverains, 
revue d’honneur, promenades militaires, sorties ou fétes intérieures. 

Le dimanche, aprés audition de la messe solennelle, qui a lieu en musique, les 
éléves qui ont une moyenne suffisante jouissent d’une sortie de neuf heures du 
matin & neuf heures du soir. S’il fait beau, on arbore le plumet (cazo) sur le shako, 
qui perd immédiatement son aspect pioupiou pour prendre un petit air d’état-major 
de plus séduisant effet. Les trains sont pris d’assaut, et, pour égayer la route, on 
se livre a des plaisanteries légendaires. A Bellevue, on crie: ‘Madame Dubois!” 
en souvenir d’une femme de chef de gare qui était tres jolie aux environs de 
1860 ; aux fortifications, on tire tous les sabres hors du fourreau et l’on jure que 





“Jamais en France, l’Anglais ne régnéra.” Les retours surtout sont tumultueux. 
On a bien diné, on rit, on crie, on chante, et parfois d’une main généreuse l’on 


distribue aux paysans les coussins de wagon de la compagnie. Et toute cette joie, 
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The Sunday. departure for Paris. 


qui n’a pour but, en somme, que de masquer la tristesse de la rentrée, cesse dés le 
seuil de l’école, ou l’on doit rectifier sa tenue, remettre ses gants et faire le salut 
militaire en passant devant le capitaine de semaine. 

La Saint Austerlitz—2 Décembre—est aussi célébrée avec enthousiasme; au 
moyen de torches fabriquées avec les régles, tous les éléves exécutent une magnifique 
retraite au flambeau en chantant la “Saint Cyrienne” ; 


‘*Noble galette, que ton nom 
Soit immortelle dans notre histoire ; 
Qw il soit embelli par la gloire 


D’une vaillante promotion ! ” 

Le tout terminé par un grand feu de joie au milieu du Marchfeld. Rentré dans 
les chambres, on simule l’attaque du plateau de Sratzen & coups de traversin et de 
sac 4 linge, des matelas et les chalits servant de barricades. Bien entendu, les melons 
sont vaincus et recoivent de formidables tripotées, apres lesquelles ils ont tout le droit 
d’avoir mal aux cheveux. 

Mais la féte la plus importante est sans contredit celle du “Triomphe.” Elle 
célébrait 4 lorigine Vhabilité du camarade qui au tir mortier avait abattu le tonneau 
placé comme but au bout d’une perche. Ce jour-ld tout est permis 4 l’école. Les 
salles de police sont grandes ouvertes. Une merveilleuse mascarade, ol chacun lutte 
d’ingéniosité pour la fabrication des costumes, est organisée. I] y a des cavalcades, 
des chars enguirlandés, des fanfares extraordinaires, et le soir, grande réprésentation 
au manege de la Guerinitre. En général, la pitce d'une saveur est une revue 
toute spéciale, ot les professeurs et les chefs ne sont pas épargnés—mais ils 
sont les premiers 4 en rire. Et la journée se termine par une illumination et 
un feu dartifice. 
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PEKIN DE BAHUT. 


Enfin le jour de la délivrance approche, apres un mois de travail acharné, les 
examens ont lieu, le classement final est proclamé, les melons recoivent leur galon 
d’or ou de laine, les anciens, nommés sous-lieutenants, choisissent leur régiment 
d’aprés leur numéro, puis, le vad/ye pékin a lieu au chemin de fer, et une dernitre fois, 
avec une joie débordante dont rien ne saurait donner une idée, on gravit la grim/pette 
pour prendre le Crampton spécial. 

Et alors on oublie tout—les brimades, les jours de salle de police, les heures de 
découragement—pour ne plus songer qu’a l’épaulette d’officier, récompense de deux 
années de sacrifice, années d’ailleurs qui, plus tard dans le souvenir, apparaissent 
charmantes, car elles sont colorées par toute la joie du printemps, toute l’insouciance 
et toute la gaieté de la premitre jeunesse. 


RicHARD O’Monroy. 
[Our thanks are due to Captain Emile Driant, of the St. Cyr Military College, who has 


taken specially for the PALL MALL. MAGAZINE the photographs with which this Article 
7s tllustrated.—Epb. P. M. M.] 
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DOCTOR ARMSTRONG. 





OLVIN ARMSTRONG tried to take up his pen with an air of happiness 
and relief, for it was the last chapter of his great work which he was 


about to commence. But the effort failed, and he leaned back in his 
chair, thoroughly tired out—too jaded to be brisk or energetic. 

It was not his professional work that tired him. A London surgeon, with a 
magnificent reputation, he had more than enough to do; but he was only forty, 
and his constitution was of iron. Work agreed with him: it was Thought that 
utterly prostrated him at times. No sooner was his last engagement fulfilled, or 
his last patient despatched, than he retired to his library and gave himself up to 
the great psychological problem that racked his brains. Night brought a short 
relief: he slept from twelve till six; but morning renewed his wrestlings, and it 
was only the necessity of attending to his surgery that freed him from the incessant 
train of thought. Would that his head were as cool as his strong, firm hands! 

It was the Mystery of Human Pain that was haunting him. Until two years 
back he had never given such questions a thought, but then the problem began 
to force itself upon him. How was it that so many suffered a living martyrdom, 
whilst he himself never knew a moment’s pain? How was it that, having no 
personal knowledge of pain, he nevertheless felt such an overpowering sympathy 
with those who suffered, and had such an instinctive inborn gift of giving relief? 
And then the larger, less personal questions: Was there any guiding hand allotting 
pain to innocent mortals? Were they really innocent? If there was design in it 
all, from whom came the design, and what was its purpose? Was it for good, or 
evil, or both? If no Providence guided humanity, what was the origin of pain? 
Why was it allowed to be? And so on, in an endless train of thought, one 
problem suggesting ten others, till the subject broadened out to the doors of Eternity 
itself, and the mind reeled before its own imaginings. 

Armstrong flew to his books for assistance, and primed himself with the ideas 
of the metaphysicians ; but he was not satisfied, and a strong impulse led him to 
try his own hand at solving the mystery. Gradually, after much hard reading and 
thinking, he evolved a theory which, though far from satisfactory, seemed ampler 
and better than the ideas of the old philosophers ; and then, slowly and laboriously, 
he committed it to paper. As the work grew, he became more convinced of the 
truth which seemed to lurk in his views, the foundation of real discovery on which 
his theses were based. Something of his marvellous insight into disease and 
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“Now was the time to begin. 
But he was terribly tired.” 





distortion seemed to have entered into the book, and he was eager to give it to 
the world. 

So this was the last chapter! By Jove! how hot and close the room was! 
It was annoying to feel so dull and listless, but there was some excuse: nine 
o'clock at night is not a time when a man is at his freshest, and there was nothing 
so wearing as this closely woven intellectual work, where every thread had to be 
followed to its end, every detail thought out, every possible ramification explored, 
and the mind kept at its highest tension throughout, straining to cover the whole 
ground and to order in logical sequence its myriad elusive thoughts. Difficult ? 
Why, there was nothing to compare to it! But what was the good of magnifying 
troubles? Here was the final chapter, the conclusion which was to be so masterly, 
already mapped out in his mind, only waiting to be transferred to paper. Armstrong 
wiped his damp forehead, and seized the pen. The room was lit as he liked it, 
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“The vision came nearer and nearer." 


with only a lamp casting a subdued light on his desk; the rest in deepest gloom. 


Now was the time to begin. But he was terribly tired. 
* * * 


Kr-rk ! 


Armstrong leaned back in his chair, and pressed his hand to his head. Something 
inside seemed to have broken with a snap, or a tiny shutter had fallen away, as 
in a camera, revealing a hidden lens in his brain. His head 


* * 


was clearer and 
freer, as if some clogging veil had suddenly been removed, and before his eyes 
there burned a new light, steady and cold, but brilliant. 


A cooler, purer air filled 
the room. ‘The present melted away from his vision. 
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Far away—so far that everything was dwarfed, but yet as distinct in every 
detail as though it had been close at hand—Armstrong saw a vision. 

A dark underground dungeon, with damp standing in beads on its bare stone 
walls ; a man, bound, gagged, and helpless ; anotber, black-masked and sullen of move- 
ment ; a third, seated on a small platform, with his face in shadow. A feeble hanging 
lamp, swaying to and fro in the draughts of the cell, was the only illumination. 

The vision came nearer and nearer, and grew larger as it came, till it reached 
Armstrong and filled his room, and he felt the dank breath of the dungeon stir 
his hair. He looked again: the masked man was at his elbow, the man on the 
dais was above him—unrecognisable in the shadow, but smiling gently ; that much 
he could see. Then he looked at the third man, the prisoner; and a thrill of 
dread went through him, for he recognised himself,—in old-world, long-forgotten 
garb, but still himself. And then the whole grew real, with a deadly reality; he 
was no more a mere spectator, but a part of the vision, and the vision was a part 
of his own existence. ‘The chill of the room fell on his spirit, filling him with 
vague, horrible forebodings : the present mingled with the past, and his spirit passed 
into the limp, helpless figure on the rack. He—he himself, and none other—was 
the victim in the torture chamber, and the world was black around him. 

There was a clank of steel on the floor, as though little instruments had been 
dropped, and then a sudden sharp pang struck him from an_ unseen source, 
Another, another, and yet another,—-a very multitude of keen stabbing pangs. In 
uncontrollable agony he raised his voice to shout with pain, but the gag stopped 
him, choked him, throttled his curses. And the dark figure smiled from above. 

Then came hot, burning, throbbing pains that shot through him, turning the 
blood in his veins to fire, and gnawing his vitals till they consumed away. He 
tried to turn, to roll, to ease himself in any way ; but he was bound and rigid and 
helpless, and his efforts only increased the torture. And still the figure sat motionless 
above him. He turned his streaming eyes upwards in mute appeal, and his answer 
was a smile. 

Then the sharp pains and the burning misery ceased for a while, and his aching 
limbs rested, and all seemed over. But the presiding fiend waved a silent signal, 
and worse came—stretching, straining torture, that nearly pulled the wretched frame 
asunder (well if it had!), and dull grinding agonies, worse than the sharper pains, 
more cruel and relentless than the stabs or blows or thrusts. 

And then the worst of all—the whole in combination. Crushing, grinding, dis- 
torting, straining, breaking, bending, blinding, burning, flaying, racking, stabbing— 
more than the mind can picture or words describe—in turn and together, and all 
the more horrible, coming unseen and sudden and unawares. Crush and rack and 
burn and grind, till the brain was on fire and the body groaning under its burdens ; 
till the face was furrowed with tears of agony, the whole frame shapeless and broken, 
limbs useless, muscles tortured, twisted and crushed, nerves shattered, and the spirit 
within flaming with miserable, hopeless hate. Madness? No; that had come in the 
first silent moments of fear and pain, but the cruel hand had driven it away, and 
now there was only Patn—deep, unfathomable Pain. 

Then came a low whisper, the cool breath of Death waiting softly outside the 
chamber, and the wounded soul fluttered for a moment in joyous answer. But 
the human fiend above knew it, and the torture stopped. Sore, blistered, broken, 
and useless, he was flung aside to endure still longer in his misery, and Death 
turned sighing away. 

* . * + * * + 


Armstrong sprang from his chair with curses on his tongue and fury in his heart, 
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and grasped convulsively at the retreating vision. 
melting. slowly into air. 


But it was far, far off, and 


Then a great calm fell upon him, and he knew what he had seen. It was a 
scene from a former life—his last existence—and it was vouchsafed to him as a 
lesson, a glimpse of the everlasting order of life. ‘The inspiration of a great 
Message glowed on his brow and in his soul. And this was the Message which 
he read, clear as the words of a seer :— 

“For inasmuch as thou hast suffered pain and bitterness of spirit in the past, 
so shalt thou now know freedom from such ; and to thee it shall be given, by thy 
past sufferings, to discern and make lighter the grievous burdens of thy fellow-men. 
And the pain that thou hast felt in thy veins shall give thee understanding above 
all others, that thou mayest cure man’s infirmities and heal tine sick of his house.” 


Hl. 


THE light of a great revelation dazzled Armstrong for a while, but he rose from it 
with renewed strength and hope and courage, resolved to devote himself more than 
ever to the healing art. And first he destroyed his manuscript, for his theories were 
shattered and forgotten. ‘The mystery of human pain was still unsolved; but was 
it for him to solve it? Providence had given him another mission,—to heal and 
cure. And Providence had given him the clue to one mystery, at all events—his 
own great sympathy with sufferers and insight into suffering. Sometimes he 
wondered whether another revelation would follow; but none came, and he pursued 
his usual career, doing good and working hard. ‘The idle speculations, the restless 
quest of secret things, which had haunted him and wearied him before, were now 
of the past, and he lived for work alone. 

But more was to come—unexpectedly and without warning. 

It was an ordinary case he was treating: brain surgery. ‘The man, a wretched 
creature, suffered severely, and was in a_ broken state of health; Armstrong had 
traced it to brain pressure, and saw his way easily to put things right by a 
cerebral operation. He was just concluding an examination, and ‘the patient lay 
quietly in the great chair, soothed by a slight injection of morphia. Armstrong 
turned away to get a light—it was five o’clock on an autumn day, just beginning 
to grow dark—when suddenly there came that strange grating “ Kr-rk ” in his head, 
and he felt the room whirl around him. He clutched hard at a table near him, 
but it receded from his grasp and he felt himself falling down, down, down in 
giddy helplessness. ‘Then the movement stopped, and he felt, as before, that some 
weight had been lifted from his brain, and a new, unused sense developed in him. 
But this time there was no clear light, no pure air, no vision. 

: What was coming? Something, he felt, was in store—some strange, new revelation 
—and he waited eagerly. As the prophets of old were inspired, so light had come 
to him, and now perhaps he would learn one more secret of the troubled world. 

But nothing came; all was blank darkness around him, and an uneasy sense of 
foreboding stole slowly over him, till his hand shook and his face grew damp with 
cold sweat. 

What was that? A far-off mocking laugh? And... O God in heaven! Not 
that again! Not that! 

He tried to call again, for pangs worse than of death were racking him; but 
something cold was thrust into his mouth and choked him. And then his eyes, 
shut tight in the clenched agony of pain, opened again, and he saw the streaming 
dungeon walls, the swaying lamp, the masked torturer, and the grim shadow-figure 
VoL. XI.—-No. 46. 
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seated motionless on the dais above him; and his heart sank within him, and he 
turned sick and faint. 





For one brief moment the masked man turned away—to heat his irons, perhaps, 
or rest his arms, weary of their heavy work —and all Armstrong’s spirit went up in 
one short, agonised, burning prayer, in one deep, strenuous remonstrance. 

“T have felt it before,” he cried. ‘I have endured it before, and I know its 
meaning. Must I go through all again? Have I failed in my duty? Save me 
from pain and madness before it is too late! O God of cruelty, Pain-giver, 
merciless, wicked, infernal, save me, save me, preserve me ! ” 

His words, stifled by the gag, reached no human ear; but in the cell a new 
presence was lurking, and on his face fell a hot, quick breath. 

A voice spoke in his ear, very soft and gentle and low. 

“You blaspheme in vain,” it said: “God has not sent you this vision, but Z.” 


III. 


THE torture was over, and Armstrong waited quietly for the moment of restoration 
to the world; but it did not come, and a new fear seized him. What if he never 
recovered from this state? As the Powers of Good had vouchsafed him the first 
vision, so the Powers of Evil had mocked him with the second—the same as the 
first, but infinitely more terrible, for through the former a subtle strength of will 
had sustained him, and he had emerged from it wiser, happier, and stronger, whilst 
now he felt himself deserted and unaided, and ... Heavens above! What would 
come next? ‘The physical torture was over, but now his mind was on the rack, 
and it was worse, far worse ! 

The two grim figures remained in the cell, motionless as statues. A_ strange 
detachment of mind, a mystic duality of self, was torturing Armstrong. Here he 
felt the pangs and achings of the most terrible pain; yet at the same time he 
knew that it was all unreal, and his thoughts turned to the world above—his 
work, his house, his friends, the very patient in his chair, waiting and wondering. 
Somewhere between the two lay madn2ss, and his spirit cried for peace—a 
world all vision, or a world all reality—anything but this perplexing, torturing union 
of the two. 

Quick as thought came the answer. “ Look around before you go.” 

It was the soft voice he had heard before—gentle, but insistent. But he had 
seen too much of that hateful cell, and he closed his eyes in tight resistance. 

“ Look around,” said the voice, even more gently than before. 

A shuddering fear seized Armstrong. 

The spirit read his thoughts. ‘You are afraid: you dare not look at me. But 
you shall not see me. Look!” 

He put his hand to his head and covered his eyes with a convulsive movement. 

“ Listen!” said the voice. ‘ You have not even seen your enemy. Would you 
not know him ?” 

A cold sickness fell on Armstrong’s spirit, and he shuddered. Why see the 
monster who had tortured him, the human fiend who could be nothing other 
than repulsive ? 

Then the voice spoke again, more gently than before. 

“Listen! I am the God of Evil, but I befriend you. I pass my hand along 
your frame, and the pain leaves you. I touch your eyes with my fingers, and they 
open. Look around !” 

Armstrong rose, sound and strong. ‘The dungeon was dark, but in its recesses 




















































DR. ARMSTRONG, 
he could see two cowering figures, striving to hide themselves from his eyes. One 
was the masked man; one was the director, the inquisitor, the anthor of all his 
misery. 





“See how he hides from you,” whispered the voice. “But you shall not be 
denied. TURN!” 

The sudden thunder of that last word echoed through the vault, and then there 
came a short, sharp, double flash of blinding light. The first flash showed a 
crouching, cowering figure in the background, with pale, set face, and cruel eyes ; 
the second struck Armstrong full in the face and felled him to the ground. 

Dazed and frightened, as after a hideous nightmare, he pulled himself together. 
The match he had taken up was still in his hand, and he turned back, mastering 
himself with a great effort, to his patient. 

He lighted the big burner and turned it full on the chair. The man, roused 
from the lethargy of morphia, slowly opened his eyes. 

Armstrong staggered back, stifling the cry of horror that rose to his lips; for in 
that one glance he saw, clear and unmistakable, the face of his torturer—re-incarnated, 
but still the same. 


IV. 
ARMSTRONG turned aside to hide his excitement. After all, then, the vision had 
not been in vain: it- was the complement of the first ; and now all was clear. The 
Mystery of Human Pain! His own great book on the subject! He laughed aloud. 
All that thought and time and labour had been wasted, and here was the truth, 
shown to him in a dream—the truth that all the world should know. A strange 
exaltation filled his spirit. 

“J suffered pain, and now I reap my reward—strong, happy, a healer of 
wounds, myself knowing no suffering. //e inflicted pain and torture, and now he 
suffers for it.” 

The patient in the chair moved uneasily and groaned. Armstrong went on: 

“A rightcous Judge rewards me for what I have undergone, and scourges him 
for the evil he has wrought.” 


“'THE LoRD HAVE MERCY ON HIS SOUL!” 

It was a deep voice that spoke, the words booming and reverberating like the 
notes of heavy bells. It touched a new chord in Armstrong’s mind, and sent the 
blood throbbing and pulsing through his head. ‘The Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” Why? What mercy had Ze had for others? And with that the fury of 
hate returned to him and surged through his veins, till he felt himself more demon 
than man. Every pang, every pain, every racking agony that he had suffered in 


: those two terrible visions, returned to him threefold, burned into his soul, branded 
on every limb and sinew. Curse him with the curse of the martyr, and blast him 

with the breath of his iniquities ! 

; And then a cold, unnatural calm fell upon Armstrong, and his quivering hands 


grew steady and cunning as before. 


* * “ * * * + 
, It was all so easy! ‘The man lay there, half conscious—-with enough sensation 


left to feel every torture inflicted on him, but yet unable to speak or groan. It 
was a carefully managed anesthetic, administered just sufficiently to glaze the eyes 
and paralyse the tongue, but no more. And the brain lay so near at hand! 





‘*He pushed the curtains back and looked out.” 
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The mad fury of revenge had left Armstrong, and he was cold, scientific and 
deliberate—no movement hurried, no torment left untried, and all done with the 
mechanical, even touch of the skilled workman. A pang for a pang,:a stab for a 
stab, a scald for a scald: Armstrong remembered each pain he had endured, and 
paid it back threefold. On the subtle mechanism of the head he played as on a 
keyed instrument, sending hot, shooting pains, and dull, numbing clutches, to the 
remotest parts of the wretched frame. 

All the poor worn nerves centred within his grasp, and to his eyes they were 
visible throughout their hidden course, coming to one common end, where he 
grasped them as with a handle, and turned and ground and twisted and crushed, 
till they stretched, strained, groaned and quivered under his racking touch. He 
hissed taunting words in his ears—words that he knew could not be answered ; 
he mocked at the helpless agony. And all the while he watched the blue lips, 
striving to curse and moan, but bound by the hellish drug as with a gag; and 
the bloodshot, straining eyes, too fixed even to appeal ; and the dumb agony of the 
whole wretched form. And a grim, silent laughter shook him. 

But it could not last for ever: his hand wearied, and his head reeled. He fell 
to the ground in a swoon. 

Bells were ringing—light, airy, joyous bells; and he roused himself. ‘The bells 
grew slower, fainter—died out altogether—and in their place a voice was in his 
ears, very soft and low. What was it saying ?- It was so faint, so indistinct. 

“On your soul may the Lord have mercy !” 

Armstrong rose as from a dream. In the chair lay a shape, not mangled, 
indeed, but pale-faced, shrunken, distorted, horrible. He bent his head down and 
listened to the heart: there were two feeble beats, a faint flicker, and then it 
stopped. 

There was a strange catch in the surgeon’s breath. The room was hot and 
close ; he pushed the curtains back, and looked out. It was night now—a deep 
blue sky, studded with myriad stars. And one star shot upwards in a blaze of 
silver light. 

Armstrong turned away, breathing heavily. There was the body still, and there 
were the little instruments he had used. 

The present did not stir him, gave him no thought ; but the knowledge of the 
future was upon him, and he groaned aloud in the new-born agony of his soul. 
For he knew what he had done: it was his chance, and he had missed it ; it was 
his trial, his ordeal, and he had failed. ... And in the next life on earth his 
torture would be longer and harder to bear. The Lord would have no mercy on 
his soul. 


D. L. BS. 











THE STORY OF 1812. 


‘+ J’ai cru que rien n’était minutieux dans ce prodigieux génie, et ces faits gigantesques, sans lesquels 
nous ne saurions pas jusqu’ot peut aller la force, la gloire, et Pinfortune, de (homme.”—-S¥GuR. 





PART I. 

HERE are probably few of us who have not at 
some time or other read something of the 
famous invasion of Russia, in 1812, by the 
armies led by the great Napoleon, and whose 
nerves have not been thrilled by a recital of 
the disasters of the dreadful . retreat from 
Moscow, with which that ill-fated enterprise 
terminated. Yet the campaign of 1812 is, for 
many reasons, such a memorable one, the 
scale on which it was undertaken was so 
stupendous, the heroism with which it was 
encountered was so devoted, the battles which 
illuminated it were so desperate, the incidents 
of a special character which marked it were 
so striking, and the disasters and horrors in 
which it culminated were so awful, that the history of all these things must 
command attention whenever heard, though to many they may constitute an already 
familiar tale. 

Though the concentration of the immense force collected by the French Emperor 
for the invasion of Russia had been going on for months before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities, and though vast preparations had long been making for the supply 
and transport of the legions he had summoned from all parts of Europe to aid him 
in his gigantic expedition, yet the passage of the river Niemen, the first definite 
act of invasion, was only undertaken on June 24th, 1812, so we may take that 
date to be the commencement of the campaign about to be described. It is hard 
indeed to realise that, within six short months of this date, the conqueror who had 
entered Russian territory at the head of more than half a million of men, was 
expelled from it a fugitive attended by a single aide-de-camp ; while of the hosts 
who had followed .him, flushed with rosy anticipations of glorious triumphs and 
rich spoils, a pitiful remnant only escaped with their bare lives to relate to 
shuddering and awe-stricken audiences the ghastly horrors they had survived ! 
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How much that was grand and terrible, how much that was desperate and 
dreadful, how many deeds that were noble and heroic, and how many incidents 
that were sad and pathetic beyond telling, must have been crowded into that short 
space of time! ‘To touch upon all of them as they deserve is beyond the scope of 
this essay. It would indeed require many essays to do justice to them all. It 
is only proposed here, as indicated by the title, to tell “the story of 1812” in plain 
words, and, while endeavouring to be accurate and impartial, to make the recital 
rather an interesting narrative than a critical discussion. 

To begin at the beginning, let us first briefly glance at the general situation in 
Europe about this time, and inquire also what was actually the cause of the war. 

In 1812 Napoleon had arrived at the summit of his power. Since 1793, when 
he first made his mark as simple “ Captain Buonaparte,” commanding the artillery 
of the Convention at Toulon, fortune had steadily smiled and showered her favours 
on him, and his career had been one brilliant record of success. ‘The fiery spirit of 
the great Revolution had found its natural outlet in the incessant wars in which 
France, ever since 1792, had been engaged. ‘These furnished the occasion, and 
in Napoleon was found the man. His was the master-mind that could “ ride the 
whirlwind and rule the storm,” and taking advantage of the passions of the period 
in which he moved, he dominated and directed them by his incomparable genius 
and masterful will, until in 1804 he found himself hailed with acclaim Emperor of 
the French nation. During the next few years he engaged in campaigns, each of 
which added something to the glory and lustre of the French Empire, and at the 
same time gratified his own insatiable lust for power and dominion. Austria, by 
land the most powerful and the most persistent of all his enemies, unsubdued by her 
overthrow at Austerlitz in 1805, had tried conclusions with him again in 1809, only 
again to go down on the bloody field of Wagram, from which time, impoverished 
in purse, and shorn of large and important territories and populations, she was 
completely held in hand by her conqueror. Prussia, who might, and ought to have 
sided with Austria in 1805, and so averted the catastrophe of Austerlitz, was in 
the following year, 1896, herself hurled to the dust by the double shock of Jena 
and Auerstadt, in one day; and by the disasters of Eylau and Friedland, in the 
following year, her kingdom was almost annihilated. From that time until 1812 
her territory in great part had been occupied by foreign troops, whole provinces 
had been wrested from her, her fortresses held French garrisons, requisitions of the 
most grinding nature were continually imposed upon her, and the number of troops 
she was by treaty permitted to keep up was restricted within the narrowest limits. 
In point of fact, she practically ceased to be an independent power, and thus in 
1812 was, to a far greater extent than Austria, subject to the influence and will of 
the French Emperor. 

Russia, who had been the ally of Prussia in 1807, shared with her the misfortunes 
of that year, and after the crash of Friedland she was glad to purchase peace by 
agreeing to the terms offered by the Treaty of Tilsit. But while this treaty was a 
bitter humiliation for Prussia, it did not really do much harm to Russia. It did 
not, for example, involve the loss to her of any territory, and although it compelled 
her to make certain concessions to the policy of France which she did not approve, 
yet in return for these she was granted a practically free hand in regard to her 
designs against Sweden in the North and against Turkey in the South. ‘The 
article in the ‘Treaty of Tilsit which irritated the Czar most, and perhaps gave him 
real cause for alarm, was that by which her Polish provinces were wrested from 
Prussia, erected into a separate Principality, entitled the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
and bestowed on the King of Saxony; and two years later, in 1809, when by the 
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peace of Vienna the greater portion of Austria’s share, too, of Poland was taken 
from her and added to the Duchy of Warsaw, his resentment was intensified, and 
this incident went a long way towards widening the breach which already existed 
between the two Emperors, and contributed in no small degree to the rupture 
of 1812. 

England had, of course, long before 1812, established her supremacy on the sea, 
but, beyond seizing French colonies all over the globe, she had not effected much 
on land until the epoch of the Peninsular War, 1808. In this memorable struggle, 
however, under the leadership of the great Duke of Wellington, she steadily gained 
a marked ascendency in the field, and by the time Napoleon had made up his mind 
to launch his expedition against Ryssia, she had swept Portugal clean of his troops, 
and had acquired a firm footing in Spain; and all too late the Emperor realised 
that in embarking in two such enterprises simultaneously he had committed a 
disastrous and fatal mistake. 

As regards the minor states of Europe, Belgium and Holland in 1812 were 
practically integral portions of the French Empire. Westphalia, with Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, and a few others thrown in, had been made into a kingdom by 
Napoleon, and then bestowed upon his brother Jérome. The Elector of Saxony, 
too, had been promoted to “king,” and his kingdom enlarged, as stated before, by 
the addition to it of the Duchy of Warsaw at the expense of Prussia; and Austria, 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria had also been enlarged, and advanced to the dignity of 
kingships, and, with some other States in the west of Germany, formed into a 
“ Confederation of the Rhine,” of which Napoleon was entitled the “ Protector.” 
Switzerland, since 1803, had been in effect a province of France, and was bound to 
keep up an army of 16,000 men to be always at her disposal. Italy, too, ever 
since the Austrian had been driven out, had been an appanage of the French 
Empire. Northern Italy was at this time governed by his son-in-law, Prince 
Eugéne Beauharnais, with the title of Viceroy of Italy ; while Naples was ruled by 
his brother-in-law, Murat, the great cavalry leader, who was styled the King of 
Naples. The bombardment of Copenhagen by the English, in 1807, and the seizure 
of their entire fleet, had driven Denmark into Napoleon’s arms, and from that time 
the Danes were on his side steadily until 1813. 

Thus in 1812, omitting England, and the menace of her victorious troops in the 
Peninsula, the whole of Europe was practically under the sway of Napoleon, and 
bound to join him and assist him in his great project for the invasion of Russia ; 
and when we remember what this means, when we consider the grandeur of the 
design he had conceived, the enormous difficulties of organisation and execution, 
the vastness of the preparations to meet and overcome them, the universal and 
vital interests staked ; and when we reflect that Prussians, Poles, Austrians, Bavarians, 
Italians, Swiss, and many other nationalities, were all pressed into this service of 
stupendous magnitude and untold risks and dangers, to engage in a quarrel which 
was his, not theirs, then we are indeed constrained to marvel at, and admire the 
force and genius of the man who had the mind to conceive such a colossal design, 
and the daring and the energy to carry it into effect. 

But there are two countries in Europe which have not yet been mentioned— 
Sweden and Turkey ; and as Napoleon’s policy towards them, a policy of violence 
in the one instance and of treachery in the other, had ultimately the effect of 
converting them from allies into enemies at a critical stage of his war with Russia, 
it is important to understand how this situation came about. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit it was agreed, it will be remembered, that the Czar 
Alexander should be allowed without check by Napoleon to prosecute his designs 
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against Sweden and ‘Turkey. As regards the former, this meant that he should 
conquer and appropriate Finland if he could; and as regards the latter, that he 
should subjugate and annex at least her Wallacho-Moldavian provinces. Pursuant 
to this agreement, the Czar proceeded as opportunity offered to carry out his plans 
for the aggrandisement of his Empire in the north and south of his dominions. But 
over Turkey, after several years’ warring, he had not gained any decisive success up 
to 1812, when the outbreak of hostilities with France led him to make overtures of 
peace to the Sultan, to which the latter, convinced that he had been sold at ‘Tilsit 
by Napoleon, to whom he had been a trusty friend in 1807, readily acceded. 
The effect of this compact was, as we shall see later, that a Russian army of 
upwards of 50,000 men, under Admiral ‘T’chichagof, was set free from operations 
about Bucharest, in time to close in with disastrous effect on the flank and rear of 
the Grande Armée struggling to escape from Russia. 

Touching Sweden, a Russian army entered Finland in 1808. The Swedish army 
was defeated after a gallant fight, and the province annexed by Russia. ‘This led 
to a revolution in the country, the result of which was that the King of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus, was compelled to abdicate, and was succeeded by his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, who ascended the throne as Charles XIII. And now a 
very curious thing happened. In default of issue to the reigning monarch, who 
died in 1810, a prince of the house of Holstein was selected to succeed him ; but 
he too died suddenly without heirs in 1811, and the Swedes had then to look 
abroad for some one to fill the vacant dignity, to which indeed there were many 
aspirants at once. Amongst others, the King of Denmark sought the position for 
himself, hoping by this comp to unite in his own person the kingdoms of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. But the Swedes (always jealous of the Danes) would not hear 
of such an arrangement, and decided that, under all the circumstances, a French 
general would be the best king for them, because that would secure to them, in 
all probability, the support of France against their natural and powerful enemy, 
Russia. Now, it so happened that during the war of 1807, when Sweden was in 
alliance with Russia and Prussia, the French general, Bernadotte, had done a very 
good turn to the Swedes. At Lubeck a whole division of Swedish infantry had 
surrendered to him; but he treated his prisoners with the greatest consideration and 
kindness, restored to all the officers their horses, arms, and baggage, and liberated 
the whole of them at the earliest opportunity. Thus, in 1811, when Count Mecerner, 
the general who had commanded the Swedes on this unfortunate occasion, proposed 
that the crown should be offered to Bernadotte, the suggestion was welcomed by 
the whole nation, and agreed to by Napoleon, who, though he disliked Bernadotte 
personally, and had expressed his opinion of him in no measured terms after the 
battle of Jena, and again after Wagram, yet recognised his great ability, and thought 
that in allowing him to occupy the throne of Sweden he would have there a 
creature of his own, who would aid him in carrying out his own designs and plans 
in Europe, whatever they might be. In this Napoleon was very much mistaken. 
Bernadotte had not forgotten the severe censure he had received on those occasions ; 
he had a great idea of his own importance and talents, and was quite prepared to 
take a line of his own if driven to it. The consequence was that when Napoleon 
demanded that Sweden should join him in rigorously enforcing his Berlin decrees, 
and should also furnish two thousand sailors to man French ships, Bernadotte 
objected ; and when this remonstrance was met by a peremptory order to make 
the two thousand into twelve thousand sailors, he refused point blank. Napoleon, 
greatly exasperated, thereupon sent an army into Swedish Pomerania, which 
overran the whole country, and imposed enormous contributions. This act of 
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unwarrantable invasion and spoliation at once drove Bernadotte and the Swedes 
into the arms of Russia. ‘The war of 1812 was then on the point of breaking out, 
and an agreement was made between the two countries by which, in consideration 
of Norway being guaranteed to Sweden, the latter promised a corps of thirty 
thousand men to co-operate with twenty thousand Russians in North Germany on 
the flank of the French invading army. 

Thus were Sweden and ‘Turkey, by violence in the one case and ill-faith in the 
other, turned at a critical period into dangerous enemies of France. 

Having thus briefly sketched the state of Europe in 1812, let us now consider 
the causes which led immediately to the outbreak of hostilities between Napoleon 
and Alexander. Serious ill-feeling between these two may be said to have dated 
from 1810, when Napoleon married the Austrian Princess Maria Louisa, preferring 
her to the Czar’s sister, the Grand Duchess Paulowna, for whose hand he had also 
been in treaty. It was an alliance that boded no good to Russia, and was resented 
accordingly by the Court of St. Petersburgh. But the first specific cause of 
complaint against the French Emperor was his autocratic and unjustifiable seizure 
of the whole German seaboard from the Rhine to the Elbe, accompanied by the 
haughty announcement that it was a measure commanded by necessity to establish 
“an interior line of communication with the Baltic,’ and of the utmost importance 
to France that the right of her empire should rest upon that sea. By this act of 
spoliation not only was Prussia cut off entirely from the coast of the German 
Ocean, and the French empire extended by a stroke of the pen almost up to the 
frontiers of Russia, but also in this monstrous annexation was swallowed up the 
Duchy of Oldenburg, whose ruler was the brother-in-law of Alexander, whose 
territory had been expressly guaranteed to him by the Treaty of Tilsit. From the 
moment that this spoliation was effected, the breaking off of friendly relations 
between France and Russia became merely a question of time. 

Another grievance and cause of serious alarm to the Czar was the constitution 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which has already been referred to. In 1794 
Poland had fallen a victim to Austrian ingratitude, Prussian cupidity, and Muscovite 
ambition. ‘These three great powers had in that year wiped Poland out of the 
map of Europe, and partitioned its provinces among themselves. But at the period 
of which we are speaking, the spirit of its people was by no means dead, and they 
waited and watched with feverish hope for an opportunity for the re-establishment 
of their independence. ‘That opportunity seemed to be coming now. It has 
already been related how in 1807, by the Treaty of ‘Tilsit, Prussia’s Polish provinces 
were wrested from her and erected into the independent Duchy of Warsaw, and 
how two years later the greater portion of Austria’s share of the spoil was also 
taken from her and added to the new principality.* Russia saw in these acts a 
menace to the territory she had herself acquired by that most unjust tripartite 
division in 1794, and a substantial threat that the Kingdom of Poland would at 
no distant date be restored to its ancient state of power and independence, and 
she accordingly fiercely resented the policy that Napoleon in this regard seemed 
bent upon pursuing. 

There was yet a third distinct cause which contributed to the great war of 1812. 
It was this: of all the enemies of Napoleon England was, of course, the most 
persistent, the most powerful, and the most dangerous. But her insular position, 
combined with her absolute command of the seas, rendered her safe against any 
project of invasion that he might form; and therefore, unable to meet her on the 


* On réunit au duché de Varsovie la Gallicie occidentale, le cercle de Zamosk, avec un 
arrondissement qui sétendait jusqu’a Wieliczka.”—-Chamdray, vol. i., p. 33. 
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wave and powerless to attack her on the land, Napoleon tried, as the only way in 
which he could injure her, to ruin her trade, by shutting her ships out of every 
port:in Europe. By his famous Berlin Decree, in November 1806, the British 
Islands were declared by him to be ina state of blockade, and all correspondence 
and commerce with them was absolutely prohibited ; all trade in English goods 
was entirely forbidden, and no ship coming direct from Britain or from a British 
colony was allowed to enter any European port. Most of the countries in Europe 
were compelled by the Emperor to join in carrying out this ‘ Continental system,” 
but a strict adherence to it involved many grave injustices and hardships; and 
Russia, unable to tolerate the vexatious restraints which it imposed on_ her 
commerce, and determined also to show her resentment at the unwarrantable 
annexation of Oldenburg, declared at last that she could no longer submit to see 
her trade paralysed and her industries ruined for the simple purpose of serving 
the policy of a Foreign Power; and in the beginning of 1811 the Czar published 
an Imperial ukase, the clauses of which amounted practically to an announcement 
that he would no longer be bound by the harsh enactments of the “Continental 
system.” ‘This action of the Czar’s greatly incensed Napoleon, but he was not at 
that moment ready for war, so he contented himself with merely a formal protest, 
of which, of course, no notice was taken. On the other hand, if war was inevitable, 
there could be no question, from the Russian point of view, of the wisdom of 
bringing it on at once, before Austria had entirely recovered from the effect of 
Wagram, and above all while the Spanish Peninsula continued to engage the 
attention of some two hundred thousand French troops. At the same time, though 
he had good grounds for hostilities, it is certain that the Czar had no desire to 
commence what must prove a terrible and gigantic struggle with the subjugator of 
Europe and the disturber of the peace of the world. Up to the last moment he 
was prepared and even anxious to treat for peace, if an honourable compromise 
could be by any means effected which would save the dignity of his empire and 
the material interests of his people. 

But it was not to be. Probably in his secret soul Napoleon wished for war 
with the Colossus of the North as little as his great antagonist desired it. Nobody 
knew better than himself the difficulties and dangers of the huge enterprise which 
he contemplated. His marshals also did not shrink from expressing their doubts 
as to the wisdom of launching out on such a perilous expedition, and ‘ beheld 
with ill-disguised aversion the mortal conflict in which they were now about to be 
engaged.” But an irresistible fate beckoned the Emperor along the dangerous path 
on which he had started. Ambition prompted him to proceed from victory to 
victory, and lust of power urged him to persevere unceasingly in his career of 
conquest. His restless energy and imperious nature were never satisfied that enough 
was done, so long as there remained more to do. “ Universal dominion” was his 
aim ; prestige, power, and glory, the breath of his nostrils; and therefore, though 
fully alive to the magnitude of the stake for which he was about to play, his pride 
compelled him to set aside every prudent consideration which counselled eace, 
and to peril everything on the issue of war. 

Such was the position of affairs in the spring of 1812. We may now consider 
war declared, briefly note the forces on either side, and the dispositions and 
preparations to commence the mighty struggle. 
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PART Il. 


THERE were several roads by which Russia might be invaded. Although the 
{mperor let it be generally supposed that he would choose the southernmost of 
those available, which traverses Volhynia, he decided eventually to use principally 
that which enters Russian territory at Kovno, on the Niemen, and passing by 
Wilna, Vitebsk, and Smolensk, leads from the last-named place straight on to 
Moscow. ‘This was not the shortest route that might have been followed, but for 
various reasons it was the best. The country generally along the line of advance 
was one monotonous level, intersected by frequent streams. Long stretches of 
cultivation, particularly beyond Smolensk, alternated with vast sandy plains, extensive 
marshy wastes, and dense gloomy forests of pine. The roads running through this 
district were hardly worthy of the name. They were soon cut up by the heavy 
traffic, and almost impassable in bad weather. It must be remembered that up to 
this period Napoleon’s campaigns had been mostly conducted in thickly populated 
and highly civilised countries, like Italy, Austria, and Prussia, in which, though he 
had never been unmindful of the importance of forming depots and magazines 
for the support of his armies, he had always been able to depend largely upon 
local resources to meet his requisitions, and to supply his troops during their 
manceuvres with food, clothing, and necessaries of every description. But in this 
present instance the conditions were entirely different. In Russia, along the line 
of his advance, towns and villages were few and far between, crops would be 
consumed or carried away or destroyed by the retreating enemy, and the country 
would certainly be unable to furnish a hundredth part of the supplies required for 
the hosts he was about to set in motion. ‘The Emperor fully realised the vast 
preparations necessary, and the strenuous efforts that must be made, to feed this 
multitude of men and horses, unless he would see them perish from privations and 
exhaustion at the very opening of the campaign. “For masses such as are now 
to be put in movement,” said he, “the resources of no country can_ suffice. 
My manceuvres may assemble in a moment 400,000 men at one point. ‘The country 
will be totally unable to provide for them: everything must be brought by ourselves.” 
Accordingly huge convoys of provisions accompanied the toiling columns everywhere, 
and encumbered their progress.* Prussia, and Poland, and other states traversed 
by the invading legions, were swept clean as they advanced, and groaned under the 
enforced requisitions which compelled them not merely to supply an immense 
amount of grain and fodder, and stores of every description, but also carts and 
waggons, and horses and oxen and drivers, to convey them to the points required. 
But in addition to the interminable trains which thus accompanied the march of 
the troops, enormous magazines were established by the Emperor at places like 
Thorn: and Elbing and Dantzig and Konigsberg, and at other points on the line 
of advance, and filled by him with every kind of necessary, and clothing, and 
warlike material. And further to facilitate the supply of his huge army, an elaborate 
scheme was devised by his fertile brain, by which stores of every description, 
sufficient for the needs of half a million men and 180,000 horses, could be loaded 
into fleets of boats at Dantzig, and transported thence by water the whole way, vd 
Konigsberg, as far as Wilna. 

Despite, however, all this forethought and precaution, the wants of such a 

* «En considérant cette quantité de vivres, d’équipages, de bagages, et ce grand nombre d’ouvriers 


de toute espéce, on aurait été tenté de croire que Napoléon avait l’intention de fonder des colonies 
dans des pays lointains, et dénués de ressources.” —Chamobray, i. 164. 
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prodigious multitude could not be adequately supplied by the arrangements made ; 
and even at this preliminary stage of the operations it became evident that the 
very grandeur of the scale on which the invasion was projected would be the 
ultimate means of defeating it. In some corps, like the Imperial Guard, which 
was always looked after by Napoleon himself, and in that of Davoust, for example, 
the arrangements for supply and transport were always admirable, and the discipline 
perfect ; but in many of the others, disorders, chiefly owing to scarcity of provisions, 
were rife before even the Niemen was reached. Straggling and pillage became 
universal, and the unfortunate peasantry of the districts traversed by the troops were 
everywhere robbed and ruined by their merciless exactions. 

Napoleon left Paris himself on May gth. For weeks before this date the roads 
leading to the Russian frontier had been thronged with armed men hastening to 
the scene of the coming strife. Those corps most distant had been started first 
on their long journey, some of them moving as early as February and March, for 
at this time diplomatic relations with the Czar had not been entirely broken 
off, and the Emperor did not want to attract needless attention to the warlike 
preparations he was making. ‘The Imperial Guard left Paris for the seat of war 
early in March, and soon from every other important centre in Europe “the 
horsemen and the footmen were pouring in amain.” Austria, much against her 
will, but for a consideration,* furnished 30,000 men for the expedition; Prussia 
20,000 ; Italy 45,000; the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine each contributed 
their contingent ; Holland and Belgium and Switzerland despatched their respective 
quotas; even Spain sent up her tale of men! By the middle of June upwards 
of 380,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 1o0o guns had been assembled on the 
banks of the Niemen. “A marvellous gathering truly! Faces of every clime, 
uniforms of every hue, tongues with many accents; and the congregated array 
knew this only—that a single irresistible voice was calling them on to battle.” T 

The whole were divided into eleven Army Corps, exclusive of the Imperial 
Guard and four divisions of cavalry, and were under leaders already renowned in 
war, like Ney, Davoust, Vandamme, Oudinot, St. Cyr, Macdonald, Prince Eugéne 
(de Beauharnais), Poniatowski, Murat, Grouchy, Montbrun, and many others. But, 
stupendous as was this array, it did not by any means include the whole of the 
resources at the disposal of the French Emperor. Ever solicitous about the safety 
of his communications, other corps were echeloned to his rear, by means of which 
he was assured, on the one hand, of support and reinforcement as required ; and, 
on the other, of the security of his touch with his base should circumstances 
hereafter compel him to think of retreat. Thus Marshal Victor, with a corps of 
38,000 men, had his headquarters in Berlin, and occupied the space between the 
Elbe and the Oder. ‘The fortresses on the Rhine and the Oder were held by 
French garrisons. A division of 15,000 men was stationed on the frontier of 
Holstein, to counteract any demonstration that might be made in that quarter by 
the Swedes. Upwards of 16,000 recruits were ready at various depots in France 
to be sent to the front as required; and Marshal Angereau, with headquarters at 

* “Te 14 Mars, 1812, elle promit trente milles hommes a la France, mais elle leur prépara en 
secret de prudentes instructions. Elle obtint une promesse vague d’aggrandissement pour indemnité 
de ses frais de guerre, et se fit garantir la possession de Galicie.”—Ségur, p. 6. 

+ ‘‘Soixante mille Autrichiens, Prussiens, et Espagnols, venaient verser leur sang pour le vainqueur 
de Wagram, d'Jena, et de Madrid! Pour celui qui avait terrassé quatre fois l’Autriche, abattu la 
Prusse, et qui envahissait l’Espagne ! Et, cependant, tous lui furent fidéles! Lorsque l’on considerait 
que le tiers de ’armée de Napoléon lui était étranger, ou ennemi, on ne savait de quoi s’étonner 


le plus, ou de Paudace de l’un, ou de la résignation des autres! Ainsi Rome faisait servir ses 
conquétes pour conqueérir.” —Ségur, p. 61. 
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Hanover, held another 30,000 men in readiness to meet contingencies that might 
arise. ‘The whole of these troops did not take part in the invasion of Russia, but 
the numbers that actually crossed the frontier before the war was over, nine-tenths of 
them never to return, were nct less than 600,000 men, accompanied by 1300 guns! 

Before explaining the Emperor's plan of attack, let us turn to the Russians, and 
see what forces were at their disposal with which to oppose these hosts marching 
against them; and, by noting at the same time how their armies were posted, and 
what were their dispositions for resisting the threatened invasion, we shall be better 
able to appreciate the skill with which Napoleon’s designs at the opening of the 
campaign were conceived. 

At the commencement of hostilities the Russian forces, under the personal 
direction of the Czar Alexander, were distributed into three principal armies, known 
respectively as the first, second, and third “ Armies of the West.” ‘The first of these, 
commanded by General Barclay de Tolly, who was the Cazar’s chief adviser at this 
time, with headquarters at Wilna, numbered about 130,000 men. ‘The second, 
under Prince Bagrathion, with headquarters at Wolkowich, numbered about 50,000 
men; and the third, under General ‘Tormasof, with headquarters at Lutsk, numbered 
about 43,000 men. In reserve, distributed at points in rear of the general line, 
were about 35,000 men. ‘The total strength, therefore, available at this time to 
directly resist attack on the Dwina-Dnieper line, which was considered the real line 
of defence, notwithstanding that at present they stood in advance of it, was, in 
round numbers, 258,000 men and 800 guns. About 40,000 of this total were 
regular cavalry, and another 18,000 were Cossacks. But in addition to the fore- 
going, there was a Russian army of 20,000 men in Finland, and another of 50,000 
men in Moldavia, both of which might expect, through the conclusion of an early 
peace with Sweden and ‘Turkey, to be almost immediately released from the 
operations in which they were engaged, and set free to act, as it will be seen later 
that they did with great effect, on the flanks of the invading French. 

It must also be remembered that if the Russian army was at first numerically 
very inferior to the French, it was not likely to remain so long. ‘The Russians 
were about to fight on their own soil, and the defensive action on which they 
had determined would result in bringing them daily nearer to the supports and 
reinforcements which were rapidly being raised, and prepared for service, in the 
interior of the country; while the French, already hundreds of miles from their 
base of operations, would have an ever increasing difficulty, as they advanced 
farther and farther from it, to replace the numerous casualties which the toils and 
hardships of such an arduous campaign must certainly entail. 

Further than this, it must be borne in mind that on one side they were all 
Russians, held together by ties of blood, fighting in defence of their hearths and 
homes, speaking one language, owning one ruler, and inspired for the struggle by 
feelings of fervent religion, of love of country, and of deep-rootec hatred of the 
invader ; while on the other, out of the thousands assembled at the Emperor’s 
bidding, littke more than one-third were Frenchmen. ‘The rest were contingents 
supplied by almost every nation in Europe; and though for the time, partly 
through feelings of fear and fascination, and partly through motives of self-interest, 
they responded to his call, plunged into his quarrel, and marched to his orders, 
yet there were among them already all the elements of fear, jealousy, and hatred, 
which should, and which did, when Fortune frowned on her favourite, transform 
their natures, and turn them from doubtful friends into the bitterest of foes. 

If all these circumstances be considered, and their full significance duly 
weighed, it will be conceded that there was not such a disparity in the strength of 
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the antagonists, as might be imagined from a simple comparison of their respective 
numbers. 

A glance at the map will show that at this time the Russian forces were spread 
out over a very dangerous extent of country. The fact is, that, being uncertain 
from which direction the first blow would be struck, they tried to cover equally 
every avenue of approach, but only succeeded in making themselves weak all along 
the line. Wilna, which has been indicated as the headquarters of the first Army 
of the West, is at least a hundred and twenty miles to the north of Wolkowich, 
the headquarters of the second army; and this place again is fully a hundred and 
fifty miles to the north of Lutsk, where General Tormasof was in command of the 
third army. But more than this, each of these three armies was itself deployed by 
corps to such an extent that their combined action was almost impossible as they 
stood ; and some of them, opposed to an active enemy like Napoleon, ran an 
excellent chance of being cut off by his manceuvres, and captured, at the very 
commencement of the campaign. Barclay’s right, for example, composed of 
Wittgenstein’s corps, twenty-three thousand strong, was posted at Rossiena, between 
Tilsit and Kovno, nearly a hundred miles north-west of Wilna; while his left, 
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Doctorof’s corps, twenty thousand strong, was at Lida, fifty miles south of the same 
point. Wilna itself was only four marches from Kovno; and when it was known 
at the Russian headquarters on June 24th that the French in force had actually 
commenced to cross the Niemen at that place on that day, it was realised that 
there was no time to lose if a retreat behind the Dwina-Dnieper line (which the 
Russians always considered their real line of defence) was to be effected in safety. 

We are now in a position to see what were Napoleon’s plans_ for invasion. 
He left Paris, as already stated, on May goth, and after spending two weeks in 
Dresden, where, with his Empress by his side, he held a court of unexampled 
splendour and magnificence, and presented the world with the spectacle of kings 
soliciting audiences from him, and princes and rulers of every degree hanging upon 
his words, shrinking from his frowns, and submitting to his dictates, he passed 
on, vi@ Posen, Thorn, and Dantzig, to Konigsberg and Gumbinnen, intent on seeing 
for himself that his orders were well attended to regarding the formation of huge 
depots and magazines, and the collection and storage of vast quantities of provisions, 
forage, and warlike materials, for the coming campaign. No detail escaped his 
searching inspection. His days, and his nights even, during this period were 
devoted to inquiry and correspondence connected with the vital questions of supply 
and transport; money was freely expended under his orders in every direction ; 
and every measure carefully considered that could contribute to success in carrying 
out the colossal arrangements contemplated. 

Meanwhile, he was kept fully informed by reports and spies of the movements 
and dispositions of the Russian armies; and, quick to perceive the opportunity 
afforded by the dangerous dissemination of their corps, already recounted, he at 
once determined to commence the war by crossing the Niemen at Kovno with his 
main army, and marching rapidly with two hundred thousand men straight against 
Barclay de Tolly at Wilna. ‘This move he hoped would have the effect of driving 
in the Russian centre, and forcing it off its line of operation, which appeared to 
be wd Swentziani and Drissa, at which latter place a vast intrenched camp* had 
been prepared by Barclay, apparently with the idea of holding a strong central 
position on the Dwina, which would equally cover and guard the St. Petersburgh 
and the Moscow roads. At the same time, this vigorous blow against its centre 
would throw the widely extended wings of Barclay’s army on eccentric lines of 
retreat, and result most probably in the capture complete of some of the corps 
composing them. ‘To further this design, a second mass of seventy thousand men, 
under the King of Westphalia (his brother Jérome), composed of Poles and 
Westphalians, with the 4th Corps of Cavalry under Latour-Maubourg, was ordered 
to advance by Pultusk and Ostrolenka on Grodno, and endeavour to crush Prince 
Bagrathion, or drive him back on the marshes of the Beresina ; while a third army 
of some eighty thousand men, composed of Bavarians, French, and Italians, with 
Grouchy’s cavalry, under the Viceroy of Italy, Prince Eugene de Beauharnais, was 
directed to cross the Niemen at Prenn, and inserting itself between the armies of 
Barclay and Bagrathion, prevent any chance of their co-operation or reunion. 

In addition to these three principal attacks, another force issuing from Warsaw, 


* It was defended by a triple line of earthworks, which included ten redoubts and some four 
hundred pieces of cannon, and was capable of containing a hundred thousand men. For two years 
the Russians had laboured to complete it, believing that in case of need it might afford them an 
impregnable position against the advance of a hostile army on either St. Petersburgh or Moscow. 
But the site was not well chosen, the defences were in many respects inadequate and faulty, retreat 
from it was not easy, and above all it could easily be turned by a force descending the right bank 
of the Dwina. Owing to these considerations no attempt to hold it was made in this campaign. 
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composed of the Saxon corps of Regnier, and the Austrian contingent under 
Prince Schwartzenberg, was detailed to engage General Tormasof at Lutsk, and 
render secure the extreme right flank of the invading army ; while, on the extreme 
left, a corps of some thirty thousand Prussians and Poles, under Marshal Macdonald, 
was ordered to cross the Niemen at ‘Tilsit, threaten Riga and Revel, and watch 
the safe working of the water transport system from Dantzig to Wilna, which has 
previously been referred to. 

Such were the Emperor’s plans for opening the campaign. ‘Their successful 
accomplishment meant the complete disintegration of the Russian line at the 
very outset of hostilities. Barclay and Bagrathion would be separated permanently 
almost at a blow. ‘The retreating army of the former, shorn of its extended wings, 
would probably by a prompt pursuit be forced into an early battle, which it would 
have to fight at a great disadvantage as to position and numbers; while that of 
the latter, cut off by the powerful combination launched against it, would almost 
certainly be destroyed, or captured altogether. But in war, as in peace, the best-laid 
plans “oft gang agley.” It was Turenne who said, “ When the finest combinations 
have been conceived by the ablest generals, three-fourths of the result will still 
depend upon chance.” And so in this instance, notwithstanding that Napoleon's 
operations were designed with his usual skill, and elaborated with his usual attention 
to detail, yet, as the sequel will show, they failed utterly in execution, partly owing 
to insuperable difficulties connected with the supply and transport necessary for 
such masses as he was now manceuvring with, partly through the jealousies and 
quarrels of his marshals, partly by reason of fatal delays for which he himself was 
solely responsible, and partly, it must be admitted, because of the determination and 
skill shown by the Russian generals, and the admirable steadiness and_ fortitude 
displayed by their troops, during their long and difficult retreat. 

The Emperor left Konigsberg on the night of June 16th, and spent the next 
few days in inspecting the several corps of his vast army before finally launching 
them against the foe. On the 23rd was read out in the bivouacs one of those 
stirring proclamations by which, on the eve of a great enterprise, he was wont to 


fire the imagination and rouse the enthusiasm of his troops. ‘The same _ night 
bridges were thrown across the Niemen, and on the 24th the bulk of his army 
actually crossed the river, and the invasion was an accomplished fact. Somewhat 


to Napoleon’s surprise, the passage was nowhere opposed, and Wilna itself was 
reached and occupied by the French on the: 28th: without any fighting to speak of.* 
The fact is, realising, though somewhat tardily, the danger to which he was exposed 
by the scattered position of his corps, the Czar had commanded a general retreat 
to commence on the 24th; and though it seemed impossible at that time that the 
outlying wings of Barclay’s army should be able to join him without accident as he 
made for Drissa z@ Swentziani, yet by a happy combination of dash, daring, and 
good fortune, they did practically all succeed in doing this, though not without 
some sharp engagements, and reunited with their leader in good order before Drissa 
was reached by the Headquarters on July gth. 

It may be noted here that the weather, which had been hot and sultry in the 
extreme up to June 24th, changed in a manner disastrous for the French on the 
very day after the passage of the river was effected. A tempest of terrific violence, 
prolonged for several days, “‘ burst upon the countless multitudes of Napoleon as 
they traversed an exhausted country covered with sterile sands or inhospitable 

* «Tl fit étonné de ne rien trouver a vaincre. .. . Il espérait qu’Alexandre disputerait cette 
capitale. . . . Il s’avance soucieux et mécontent. I] accuse les generaux d’avant-garde d’avoir laissé 
s’échapper l’armée Russe.” —Ségur, p. 72. 
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forests. ‘The horses perished by thousands from the combined effects of incessant 
rain and unwholesome provender; 125 pieces of cannon and 500 caissons were 
left at Wilna from want of means of transport ; above 10,000 dead horses were 
found on the highway leading from the Niemen to that city alone ; 30,000 disbanded 
soldiers spread desolation round the army; and before it had been six days in 
Russian territory, or hardly a shot had been fired, 25,000 sick and dying men 
filled the hospitals at Wilna and the villages of Lithuania.” 

At Wilna Napoleon remained halted until July 17th. The excuses made for 
him for permitting this really fatal delay are that so severe had been the effects 
of the efforts and of the weather of the first few days, that already he had his 
army and his commissariat to reorganise, and already fresh plans to consider, 
fresh dispositions to make and fresh orders to give. As despatches and reports came 
pouring in, “it was necessary for him to question, to read, and to compare, and 
finally to pick out of them the truth, which seemed ever to escape and to bury 
itself in the midst of a thousand conflicting answers and contradictory statements. 
But this was not all. At Wilna the Emperor had a new kingdom (Poland) to 
organise, and the policy of Europe, the war in Spain, and the government of 
France to direct. His correspondence—political, military, and administrative—which 
he had allowed to accumulate for several days, now imperatively demanded his 
attention.” Such are the pleas put forward for his inaction and delay at Wilna, 
which notwithstanding have been characterised as constituting one of the greatest 
faults he ever committed. And undoubtedly this long halt involved the gravest 
consequences to the colossal undertaking in which he was engaged, and jeopardised 
its success even at this early stage of the operations. It afforded breathing space 
to the Russians to recover from the surprise of his first rapid advance, and allowed 
their armies to effect their arduous retreat in good order, while it gave time to 
their leaders to reconsider the critical military situation and to elaborate fresh plans 
for improving it. 

Barclay’s army having thus escaped the first blow aimed at it, and having 
established itself safely for the present at Drissa, let us profit by the halt at Wilna 
to follow the manceuvres directed against Bagrathion. 

It will be remembered that the corps of King Jérome had been started marching 
from Warsaw, 77@ Pultusk and Ostrolenka, on Grodno, to operate against the second 
Army of the West, whose headquarters were at Wolkowich. Grodno was reached 
by Jérome on June 30th; but Bagrathion, warned in time by orders from Barclay, 
had left Wolkowich on the 28th, and was making for Drissa by the shortest road, 
when he found himself headed off at-Minsk by Davoust, who had been specially 
sent down for this purpose by Napoleon after Wilna had been occupied. The 
Emperor had hoped originally that Bagrathion when first alarmed would move due 
north on Wilna, in which case he would have encountered the corps of Prince 
Eugéne, whose first movements had been expressly directed to cut him off; but, 
disappointed in this hope, Eugéne had now been sent on to Smorgoni,* while 
Davoust, in his stead, supported by 10,000 cavalry under Grouchy, had been directed 
from Wilna to Minsk, to intercept Bagrathion’s more easterly march. It is evident 
that, entirely separated from Barclay, with Jérome pressing him in rear and Davoust 
descending perpendicularly on his flank, Bagrathion was in a critical position, 
requiring both decision and judgment to extricate him from its perils. Failing to 
get past Minsk, he retrograded to Bobruisk, and crossed the Beresina safely at that 
place on July 18th. But in achieving this movement successfully, able and brave 

* Eugéne’s march had been much delayed by the storms and bad weather previously described. 
His losses were very considerable, and his corps had lagged behind the general movement. 
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though he was, he owed something to fortune too. For it is certain that, had 
Davoust pushed his own march, he could have reached Bobruisk himself even a day 
earlier than this. But Davoust, who had only two divisions (30,000 men) with him 
out of the five constituting his corps, did not feel equal to attacking Bagrathion, 
unless assured of the co-operation of Jérome. Now, Jérome was extraordinarily slow 
and cautious in his movements. He did not reach Novogdorek until July roth, 
and it was not until the 13th that regular communication was established between 
Davoust and himself. In the meantime, Davoust, impatient at having to wait, 
reported him to Napoleon; and the Emperor, incensed at seeing in his tardy 
movements the probable failure of his scheme for enveloping Bagrathion, empowered 
Davoust to assume the direction of the combined movement himself, and to 
send orders to Jérome. Jérome thereupon promptly resigned his command. An 
acrimonious correspondence ensued; but Jérome would not be appeased, and, 
quitting the army in anger, went off at once to his own kingdom, leaving Davoust 
to conduct further operations as he pleased. ‘The delays caused by this contretemps 
were fatal to the success of the plans that had been formed; and thus the 
opportunity to catch Bagrathion hefore he had safely passed through Bobruisk was 
lost. Foiled by this incident in the attempt to bring the Russian general to bay 
at Bobruisk, Davoust now made for Mohilev, which he reached on July aist. 
Here he was attacked by Bagrathion, who was heading for Orcha now, on the 23rd ; 
but though unsupported by Jérome’s troops (now under his own command), who 
did not come up in time for the fight, he beat him off after a sanguinary struggle, 
and once more compelled him to make a long détour, v@ Mitislaw, to Smolensk, 
where on August 3rd he at last effected his junction with Barclay, to whose 
movements we may now carry back the narrative: merely remarking first that, after 
the combat at Mohilev, in which both sides lost some three thousand men, feeling 
that he could do no more by himself against Bagrathion, and that to follow him 
farther would only be to separate his own operations too much from those of the 
main column under Napoleon, Davoust let him alone, and moved leisurely on Orcha 
to draw near to his own chief. 

H. D. Hutcuinson, Colonel. 


(Zo be continued.) 











—S ye 
THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER X. 

THE DROVERS. 


T took me a little effort to come abreast of my new companion; for though 
he walked with an ugly roll and no great appearance of speed, he could 
cover the ground at a good rate when he wanted to. Each looked at the 

other: I with natural curiosity, he with a great. appearance of distaste. I have 
heard since that his heart was entirely set against me; he had seen me kneel to 
the ladies, and diagnosed me for a “ gesterin’ eediot.’ 

“So, ye’re for England, are ye?” said he. 

I told him yes. 

“ Weel, there’s waur places, I believe,” was his reply; and he relapsed into a 
silence which was not broken during a quarter of an hour of steady walking. 

This interval brought us to the foot of a bare green valley, which wound 
upwards and backwards among the hills. <A little stream came down the midst 
and made a succession of clear pools; near by the lowest of which I was aware 
of a drove of shaggy cattle, and a man who seemed the very counterpart of 
Mr. Sim making a breakfast upon bread and cheese. This second drover (whose 
name proved to be Candlish) rose on our approach. 

“ Here’s a mannie that’s to gang through with us,” said Sim. “It was the auld 
wife, Gilchrist, wanted it.” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” said the other; and presently, remembering his manners, and 
looking on me with a solemn grin, “A fine day!” says he. 

I agreed with him, and asked him how he did. 

“ Brawly,” was the reply; and without further civilities, the pair proceeded to 
get the cattle under way. ‘This, as well as almost all the herding, was the work of 
a pair of comely and intelligent dogs, directed by Sim or Candlish in little more 
than monosyllables. Presently we were ascending the side of the mountain by a 
rude green track, whose presence I had not hitherto observed. A continual sound of 
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munching and the crying 
of a great quantity of 
moor birds accompanied 
our progress, which the 
deliberate pace and _ per- 
ennial appetite of the 
cattle rendered  weari- 
somely slow. In _ the 
midst my two conductors 
marched in a contented 
silence that I could not 
but admire. The more 
I looked at them, the 
more I was impressed 
by their absurd resem- 
blance to each other. 
They were dressed in 
the same coarse home- 
spun, carried — similar 
sticks, were equally be- 
grimed about the nose 
with snuff, and each 
wound in an_ identical 
plaid of what is called 
the shepherd’s tartan. 
In a back view they 
might be described as 
indistinguishable ; and 
even from the front they 





‘‘The more | looked at them, the more | was 
were much alike. An impressed by their absurd resemblance to each other.” 


incredible coincidence of 

humours augmented the impression. Thrice and four times I attempted to pave 
the way for some exchange of thought, sentiment, or—at the least of it—human 
words. An Ay or an Am was the sole return, and the topic died on the hill- 
side without echo. I can never deny that I was chagrined; and when, after a 
little more walking, Sim turned towards me and offered me a ram’s horn of snuff, 
with the question “Do ye use it?” I answered, with some animation, “ Faith, 
sir, I would use pepper to introduce a little cordiality.” But even this sally 
failed to reach, or at least failed to soften, my companions. 

At this rate we came to the summit of a ridge, and saw the track descend in 
front of us abruptly into a desert vale, about a league in length, and closed at the 
farther end by no less barren hilltops. Upon this point of vantage Sim came to 
a halt, took off his hat, and mopped his brow. 

“Weel,” he said, ‘‘ here we’re at the top o’ Howden.” 

“The top o’ Howden, sure eneuch,” said Candlish. 

“Mr. St. Ivey, are ye dry?” said the first. 

“ Now, really,” said I, “is not this Satan reproving sin?” 

“What ails ye, man?” said he. “I’m offerin’ ye a dram.” 

“Oh, if it be anything to drink,” said I, “I am as dry as my neighbours.” 

Whereupon Sim produced from the corner of his plaid a-black bottle, and we 
all drank and pledged each other. I found these gentlemen followed upon such 
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occasions an invariable etiquette, which you may be certain I made haste to 
imitate. Each wiped his mouth with the back of his left hand, held up the bottle 
in his right, remarked with emphasis, ‘‘ Here’s to ye!” and swallowed as much of 
the spirit as his fancy prompted. This little ceremony, which was the nearest 
thing to manners I could perceive in either of my companions, was repeated at 
becoming intervals, generally after an ascent. Occasionally we shared a mouthful 
of ewe-milk cheese and an inglorious form of bread, which I understood (but am far 
from engaging my honour on the point) to be called “shearer’s bannock.” And 
that may be said to have concluded our whole active intercourse for the first day. 

I had the more occasion to remark the extraordinarily desolate nature of that 
country, through which the drove road continued, hour after hour and even day 
after day, to wind. A continual succession of insignificant shaggy hills, divided by 
the course of ten thousand brooks, through which we had to wade, or by the side 
of which we encamped at night; infinite perspectives of heather, infinite quantities 
of moorfowl; here and there, by a stream side, small and pretty clumps of willows 
or the silver birch ; here and there, the ruins of ancient and inconsiderable fortresses 
—made the unchanging characters of the scene. Occasionally, but only in the 
distance, we could perceive the smoke of a small town or of an isolated farmhouse 
or cottage on the moors ; more often, a flock of sheep and its attendant shepherd, 
or a rude field of agriculture perhaps not yet harvested. With these alleviations, 
we might almost be said to pass through an unbroken desert—sure, one of the 
most impoverished in Europe; and when I recalled to mind that we were yet but 
a few leagues from the chief city (where the law courts sat every day with a press 
of business, soldiers garrisoned the castle, and men of admitted parts were carrying 
on the practice of letters and the investigations of science), it gave me a singular 
view of that poor, barren, and yet illustrious country through which I travelled. 
Still more, perhaps, did it commend the wisdom of Miss Gilchrist in sending me 
with these uncouth companions and by this unfrequented path. 

My itinerary is by no means clear to me; the names and distances I never 
clearly knew, and have now wholly forgotten ; and this is the more to be regretted 
as there is no doubt that, in the course of those days, 1 must have passed and 
camped among sites which have been rendered illustrious by the pen of Walter 
Scott. Nay, more, I am of opinion that I was still more favoured by fortune, and 
have actually met and spoken with that inimitable author. Our encounter was of 
a tall, stoutish, elderly gentleman, a little grizzled, and of a rugged but cheerful and 
engaging countenance. He sat on a hill pony, wrapped in a plaid over his green 
coat, and was accompanied by a horsewoman, his daughter, a young lady of the 
most charming appearance. ‘They overtook us on a stretch of heath, reined up as 
they came alongside, and accompanied us for perhaps a quarter of an hour before 
they galloped off again across the hillsides to our left. Great was my amazement 
to find the unconquerable Mr. Sim thaw immediately on the accost of this strange 
gentleman, who hailed him with a ready familiarity, proceeded at once to discuss 
with him the trade of droving and the prices of cattle, and did not disdain to 
take a pinch from the inevitable ram’s horn. Presently I was aware that the 
stranger’s eye was directed on myself; and there ensued a conversation, some of 
which I could not help overhearing at the time, and the rest have pieced together 
more or less plausibly from the report of Sim. 

“ Surely that must be an ama/eur drover ye have gotten there?” the gentleman 
seems to have asked. 

Sim replied, I was a young gentleman that had a reason of his own to travel 
privately. 








***Mr. St. lvey, are ye dry?’” 


“Well, well, ye must tell me nothing of that. I am in the law, you know, 
and face is the Latin for a candle,” answered the gentleman. ‘“ But I hope it’s 
nothing bad.” 

Sim told him it was no more than debt. 

“Qh, Lord, if that be all!” cried the gentleman; and, turning to myself, 
‘Well, sir,” he added, “I understand you are taking a tramp through our forest 
here for the pleasure of the thing?” 


“Why, yes, sir,” said 1; “and I must say I am very well entertained.” 
“T envy you,” said he. “I have jogged many miles of it myself when I was 
younger. My youth lies buriéd about here under every heather-bush, like the soul 
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of the licentiate Lucius. But you should have a guide. The pleasure of this 
country is much in the legends, which grow as plentiful as blackberries.” And 
directing my attention to a little fragment of a broken wall no greater than a 
tombstone, he told me, for an example, a story of its earlier inhabitants. Years 
after it chanced that I was one day diverting myself with a Waverley Novel, when 
what should I come upon but the identical narrative of my green-coated gentleman 
upon the moors! In a moment the scene, the tones of his voice, his northern 
accent, and the very aspect of the earth and sky and temperature of the weather, 
flashed back into my mind with the reality of dreams. ‘The unknown in the green 
coat had been the Great Unknown! I had met Scott; I had heard a story from 
his lips; I should have been able to write, to claim acquaintance, to tell him that 
his legend still tingled in my ears. But the discovery came too late, and the 
great man had already succumbed under the load of his honours and misfortunes. 

Presently, after giving us a cigar apiece, Scott bade us farewell and disappeared 
with his daughter over the hills. And when I applied to Sim for. information, his 
answer of “The Shirra, man! A’body kens the Shirra!” told me, unfortunately, 
nothing. 

A more considerable adventure falls to be related. We were now near the 
border. We had travelled for long upon the track beaten and browsed by a million 
herds, our predecessors, and had seen no vestige of that traffic which had created it. 
It was early in the morning when we at last perceived, drawing near to the drove 
road, but still at the distance of about half a league, a second caravan, similar 
to but larger than our own. ‘The liveliest excitement was at once exhibited by both 
my comrades. ‘They climbed hillocks, they studied the approaching drove from 
under their hand, they consulted each other with an appearance of alarm that seemed 
to me extraordinary. I had learned by this time that their stand-off manners 
implied, at least, no active enmity ; and I made bold to ask them what was wrong. 

“ Bad yins,” was Sim’s emphatic answer. 

All day the dogs were kept unsparingly on the alert, and the drove pushed 
forward at a very unusual and seemingly unwelcome speed. All day Sim and 
Candlish, with a more than ordinary expenditure both of snuff and of words, 
continued to debate the position. It seems that they had recognised two of our 
neighbours on the road—one Faa, and another by the name of Gillies. | Whether 
there was an old feud between them still unsettled I could never learn; but Sim 
and Candlish were prepared for every degree of fraud or violence at their hands. 
Candlish repeatedly congratulated himself on having left “the watch at home with 
; and Sim perpetually brandished his cudgel, and cursed his ill-fortune 


, 


the mistress ’ 
that it should be sprung. 

‘JT wilna care a damn to gie the daashed scoon’rel a fair clout wi’ it,” he said. 
“The daashed thing micht come sindry in ma hand.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said I, “suppose they do come on, I think we can give a 
very good account of them.” And I made my piece of holly, Ronald’s gift, the 
value of which I now appreciated, sing about my head. 

“Ay, man? Are ye stench?” inquired Sim, with a gleam of approval in his 





wooden countenance. 

The same evening, somewhat wearied with our day-long expedition, we encamped 
on a little verdant mound, from the midst of which there welled a spring of clear 
water scarce great enough to wash the hands in. We had made our meal and 
lain down, but were not yet asleep, when a growl from one of. the collies set us 
on the alert. All three sat up, and on a second impulse all lay down again, but 
now with our cudgels ready. A man must be an alien and an outlaw, an old 
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“The rogue that fell to my share was exceedingly agile.’ 


e 
soldier and a young man in the bargain, to take adventure easily. With no idea 
as to the rights of the quarrel or the probable consequences of the encounter, I 
was as ready to take part with my two drovers, as ever to fall in line on the 
morning of a battle. Presently there leaped three men out of the heather; we 
had scarce time to get to our feet before we were assailed; and in a moment 
each one of us was engaged with an adversary whom the deepening twilight scarce 
permitted him to see. How the battle sped in other quarters I am in no position 
to describe. ‘The rogue that fell to my share was exceedingly agile and expert with 
his weapon ; had and held me at a disadvantage from the first assault ; forced 
me to give ground continually, and at last, in mere self-defence, to let him have 
the point. It struck him in the throat, and he went down like a ninepin and 
moved no more. 
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It seemed this was the signal for the engagement to be discontinued. The 
other combatants separated at once; our foes were suffered, without molestation, 
to lift up and bear away their fallen comrade ; so that I perceived this sort of war 
to be not wholly without laws of chivalry, and perhaps rather to partake of the 
character of a tournament than of a battle @ outrance. ‘There was no doubt, at 
least, that I was supposed to have pushed the affair too seriously. Our friends the 
enemy removed their wounded companion with undisguised consternation ; and they 
were no sooner over the top of the brae, than Sim and Candlish roused up their 
wearied drove and set forth on a night march. 

“T’m thinking Faa’s unco bad,” said the one. 

“Ay,” said the other, “ he lookit dooms gash.” 

“ He did that,” said the first. 

And their weary silence fell upon them again. 

Presently Sim turned to me. “ Ye’re unco ready with the stick,” said he. 

“Too ready, I’m afraid,” said I. “I am afraid Mr. Faa (if that be his name) 
has got his gruel.” 

“Weel, I wouldnae wonder,” replied Sim. 

“And what is likely to happen?” I inquired. 

“ Aweel,” said Sim, snuffing profoundly, “if I were to offer an opeenion, it 
would not be conscientious. For the plain fac’ is, Mr. St. Ivy, that I div not ken. 
We have had crackit heids—and rowth of them—ere now; and we have had a 
broken leg or maybe twa; and the like of that we drover bodies make a kind of 
a practice like to keep among oursel’s. But a corp we have none of us ever had 
to deal with, and I could set nae leemit to what Gillies micht consider proper in 
the affair. Forbye that, he would be in raither a hobble himsel’, if he was to gang 
hame wantin’ Faa. Folk are awfu’ throng with their questions, and parteecularly 
when they're no wantit.” 

“That’s a fac’,” said Candlish. 

I considered this prospect ruefully; and then, making the best of it, ‘“‘ Upon 
all which accounts,” said I, “the best will be to get across the border and there 
separate. If you are troubled, you can very truly put the blame upon your late 
companion ; and if I am pursued, I must just try to keep out of the way.” 

“Mr. St. Ivy,” said Sim, with something resembling enthusiasm, “no a word 
mair! I have met in wi’ mony kinds o’ gentry ere now; I hae seen o’ them that 
was the tae thing, and I hae seen o’ them that was the tither; but the wale of a 
gentleman like you I have no sae very frequently seen the bate of.” 

Our night march was accordingly pursued with unremitting diligence. The stars 
paled, the east whitened, and we were still, both dogs and men, toiling after the 
wearied cattle. Again and again Sim and Candlish lamented the necessity: it was 
“fair ruin on the bestial,” they declared ; but the thought of a judge and a scaffold 
hunted them ever forward. I myself was not so much to be pitied. All that 
night, and during the whole of the little that remained before us of our conjunct 
journey, I enjoyed a new pleasure, the reward of my prowess, in the now loosened 
tongue of Mr. Sim. Candlish was still obdurately taciturn: it was the man’s nature ; 
but Sim, having finally appraised and approved me, displayed without reticence a 
rather garrulous habit of mind and a pretty talent for narration. The pair were 
old and close companions, co-existing in these endless moors in a_ brotherhood of 
silence such as I have heard attributed to the trappers of the west. It seems 
absurd to mention love in connection with so ugly and snuffy a couple; at least, 
their trust was absolute; and they entertained a surprising admiration for each 
other’s qualities; Candlish exclaiming that Sim was “grand company!” and Sim 
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frequently assuring me, in an aside that for “a rale, auld, stench bitch, there was 
nae the bate of Candlish in braid Scotland.” The two dogs appeared to be 
entirely included in this family compact, and I remarked that their exploits and 
traits of character were constantly and minutely observed by the two masters. Dog 
stories particularly abounded with them ; and not only the dogs of the present but 
those of the past contributed their quota. “ But that was naething,” Sim would 
begin: “there was a herd in Manar, they ca’d him ‘Tweedie—ye’ll mind ‘Tweedie, 
Can’lish?” “Fine, that!” said Candlish. “ Aweel, Tweedie had a dog . ne 
story I have forgotten ; I daresay it was dull, and I suspect it was not true; but 
indeed, my travels with the drovers had rendered me indulgent, and perhaps even 
credulous, in the matter of dog stories. Beautiful, indefatigable beings! as I saw 
them at the end of a long day’s journey frisking, barking, bounding, striking 
attitudes, slanting a bushy tail, manifestly playing to the spectator’s eye, manifestly 
and turned to observe Sim and Candlish 








rejoicing in their grace and_ beauty 
unornamentally plodding in the rear with the plaids about their bowed shoulders 
and the drop at their snuffy nose—I thought I would rather claim kinship with 
the dogs than with the men! My sympathy was unreturned ; in their eyes I was 
a creature light as air; and they would scarce spare me the time for a perfunctory 
caress or perhaps a hasty lap of the wet tongue, ere they were back again in 
sedulous attendance on those dingy deities, their masters—and their masters, as 
like as not, damning their stupidity. 

Altogether the last hours of our tramp were infinitely the most agreeable to 
me, and I believe to all of us; and by the time we came to separate, there had 
grown up a certain familiarity and mutual esteem that made the parting harder. 
It took place about four of the afternoon on a bare hillside from which I could 
see the ribbon of the great north road, henceforth to be my conductor. I asked 
what was to pay. 

“ Naething,” replied Sim. 

“What in the name of folly is this?” I exclaimed. “You have led me, you 
have fed me, you have filled me full of whisky, and now you will take nothing!” 

“Ye see we indentit for that,” replied Sim. 

“Indented?” I repeated; “ what does the man mean ?” 

“Mr. St. Ivy,” said Sim, “this is a maitter entirely between Candlish and me 
and the auld wife, Gilchrist. You had naething to say to it; weel, ye can have 
naething to do with it, then.” 

“ My good man,” said I, ‘I can allow myself to be placed in no such ridiculous 
position. Mrs. Gilchrist is nothing to me, and I refuse to be her debtor.” 

“T dinna exac’ly see what way ye’re gaun to help it,” observed my drover. 

“ By paying you here and now,” said I. 

‘“There’s aye twa to a bargain, Mr. St. Ives,” said he. 

“You mean that you will not take it?” said I. 

“There or thereabout,” said he. ‘“ Forbye, that it would set ye a heap better 
to keep your siller for them you awe it to. Ye're young, Mr. St. Ivy, and 
thoughtless ; but it’s my belief that, wi’ care and circumspection, ye may yet do 
credit to yoursel’. But just you bear this in mind: that him that awes_ siller 
should never gve siller.” 

Well, what was there to say? I accepted his rebuke, and bidding the pair 
farewell, set off alone upon my southward way. 

“Mr. St. Ivy,” was. the last word of Sim, “I was never muckle ta’en up in 
Englishry ; but I think that I really ought to say that ye seem to me to have the 
makings of quite a dacent lad.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE GREAT NORTH ROAD, 


ir chanced that as I went down the hill these last words of my friend the drover 
echoed not unfruitfully in my head. I had never told these men the least 
particulars as to my race or fortune, as it was a part, and the best part, of their 
civility to ask no questions: yet they had dubbed me without hesitation English, 
Some strangeness in the accent they had doubtless thus explained. And it occurred 
to me, that if I could pass in Scotland for an Englishman, I might be able to 
reverse the process and pass in England for a Scot. I thought, if I was pushed 
to it, I could make a struggle to imitate the brogue; after my experience with 
Candlish and Sim, I had a rich provision of outlandish words at my command ; and 
I felt I could tell the tale of Tweedie’s dog so as to deceive a native. At the 
same time, I was afraid my name of St. Ives was scarcely suitable ; till I remembered 
there was a town so called in the province of Cornwall, thought I might yet be 
glad to claim it for my place of origin, and decided for a Cornish family and a 
Scots education. For a trade, as I was equally ignorant of all, and as the most 
innocent might at any moment be the means of my exposure, it was best to 
pretend to none. And I dubbed myself a young gentleman of a sufficient fortune 
and an idle, curious habit of mind, rambling the country at my own charges, in 
quest of health, information, and merry adventures. 

At Newcastle, which was the first town I reached, I completed my preparations 
for the part, before going to the inn, by the purchase of a knapsack and a pair 


of leathern gaiters. My plaid I continued to wear from sentiment. It was warm, 
useful to sleep in if I were again benighted, and I had discovered it to be not 
unbecoming for a man of gallant carriage. Thus equipped, I supported my 


character of the light-hearted pedestrian not amiss. Surprise was indeed expressed 
that I should have selected such a season of the year; but I pleaded some delays 
of business, and smilingly claimed to be an eccentric. The devil was in it, I 
would say, if any season of the year was not good enough for me; I was not 
made of sugar, I was no mollycoddle to be afraid of an ill-aired bed or a sprinkle 
of snow; and I would knock upon the table with my fist and call for t’other 
bottle, like the noisy and ‘free-hearted young gentleman I was. It was my policy 
(if I may so express myself) to talk much and say little. At the inn tables, the 
country, the state of the roads, the business interest of those who sat down with 
me, and the course of public events, afforded me a considerable field in which I 
might discourse at large and still communicate no information about myself. ‘There 
was no one with less air of reticence; I plunged into my company up to the 
neck ; and I had a long cock-and-bull story of an aunt of mine which must have 
convinced the most suspicious of my innocence. “ What!” they would have said, 
“that young ass to be concealing anything! Why, he has deafened me with an 
aunt of his until my head aches. He only wants you should give him a line, and 
he would tell you his whole descent from Adam downward, and his whole private 
fortune to the last shilling.” A responsible solid fellow was even so much moved 
by pity for my inexperience as to give me a word or two of good advice: that I 
was but a young man after all—I had at this time a deceptive air of youth that 
made me easily pass for one-and-twenty, and was, in the circumstances, worth a 
fortune—that the company at inns was very mingled, that. I should do well to be 
more careful, and the like; to all which I made answer that I meant no harm 
myself and expected none from others, or the devil was in it. “You are one of 
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those d——d prudent fellows that I could never abide with,” said I. “You are 
the kind of man that has a long head. ‘That’s all the world, my dear sir: the 
long-heads and the short-horns! Now, I am a short-horn.” “I doubt,” says he, 
“that you will not go very far without getting sheared.” I offered to bet with him 
on that, and he made off, shaking his head. 


But my particular delight was to enlarge on politics and the war. None 
damned the French like me; none was more bitter against the Americans. And 


when the north-bound mail arrived, crowned with holly, and the coachman and 
guard hoarse with shouting victory, | went even so far as to entertain the company 
to a bowl of punch, which I compounded myself with no illiberal hand, and doled 
out to such sentiments as the following :— 

“Our glorious victory on the Nivelle!” “Lord Wellington, God bless him! 
and may victory ever attend upon his arms!” and, “Soult, poor devil! and may 
he catch it again to the same tune!” 

Never was oratory more applauded to the echo—never any one was more of 
the popular man than I. I promise you, we made a night of it. Some of the 
company supported each other, with the assistance of boots, to their respective 
bed-chambers, while the rest slept on the field of glory where we had left them ; 
and at the breakfast table the next morning there was an extraordinary assemblage 
of red eyes and’ shaking fists. I observed patriotism to burn much lower by 
daylight. Let no one blame me for insensibility to the reverses of France! God 
knows how my heart raged. How I longed to fall on that herd of swine and 
knock their heads together in the moment of their revelry! But you are to 
consider my own situation and its necessities; also a certain lightheartedness, 
eminently Gallic, which forms a leading trait in my character, and leads me to 
throw myself into new circumstances with the spirit of a schoolboy. It is possible 
that I sometimes allowed this impish humour to carry me further than good taste 
approves ; and I was certainly punished for it once. 

This was in the episcopal city of Durham. We sat down, a considerable 
company, to dinner, most of us fine old vatted English tories of that class which 
is often so enthusiastic as to be inarticulate. I took and held the lead from the 
beginning ; and, the talk having turned on the French in the Peninsula, I gave 
them authentic details (on the authority of a cousin of mine, an ensign) of certain 
cannibal orgies in Galicia, in which no less a person than General Caffarelli had 
taken a part. I always disliked that commander, who once ordered me under 
arrest for insubordination ; and it is possible that a spice of vengeance added to 
the rigour of my picture. I have forgotten the details; no doubt they were high- 
coloured. No doubt I rejoiced to foo! these jolter-heads ; and no doubt the sense 
of security that I drank from their dull, gasping faces encouraged me to proceed 
extremely far. And for my sins, there was one silent little man at table who took 
my story at the true value. It was from no sense of humour, to which he was 
quite dead. It was from no particular intelligence, for he had not any. The bond 
of sympathy, of all things in the world, had rendered him clairvoyant. 

Dinner was no sooner done than I strolled forth into the streets with some 
design of viewing the cathedral; and the little man was silently at my heels. A 
few doors from the inn, in a dark place of the street, I was aware of a touch 
on my arm, turned suddenly, and found him looking up at me with eyes 
pathetically bright. ; 

“TI beg your pardon, sir; but that story of yours was particularly rich. He 
he! Particularly racy,” said he. “I tell you, sir, I took you wholly! I smoked 
you! I believe you and J, sir, if we had a chance to talk, would find we had a 
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good many opinions in common. Here is the ‘Blue Bell,’ a very comfortable 
place. They draw good ale, sir. Would you be so condescending as to share a 
pot with me?” 

There was something so ambiguous and secret in the little man’s perpetual 
signalling, that I confess my curiosity was much aroused. Blaming myself, even 
as I did so, for the indiscretion, I embraced his proposal, and we were soon face 
to face over a tankard of mulled ale. He lowered his voice to the least attenuation 
of a whisper. 

“ Here, sir,” said he, “is to the Great Man. I think you take me? No?” 
He leaned forward till our noses almost touched. ‘“‘ Here is to the Emperor!” 
said he. 

I was extremely embarrassed, and, in spite of the creature’s innocent appear- 
ance, more than half alarmed. I thought him too ingenuous, and, indeed, too 
daring for a spy. Yet if he were honest he must be a man of extraordinary 
indiscretion, and therefore very unfit to be encouraged by an escaped prisoner. 
I took a half course, accordingly—accepted his toast in silence, and drank it 
without enthusiasm. 

He proceeded to abound in the praises of Napoleon, such as I had _ never 
heard in France, or at least only on the lips of officials paid to offer them. 

“And this Caffarelli, now,” he pursued: “he is a splendid fellow, too, is he 
not? I have not heard vastly much of him myself. No details, sir—no details! 
We labour under huge difficulties here as to unbiassed information.” 

“T believe I have heard the same complaint in other countries,” I could not 
help remarking. “ But as to Caffarelli, he is neither lame nor blind, he has two 
legs, and a nose in the middle of his face. And I care as much about him as 
you care for the dead body of Mr. Perceval!” 

He studied me with glowing eyes. 

“You cannot deceive me!” he cried. ‘ You have served under him. . You are 
a Frenchman! I hold by the hand, at last, one of that noble race, the pioneers 
of the glorious principles of liberty and brotherhood. Hush! No, it is all right. 
I thought there had been somebody at the door. In this wretched, enslaved 
country we dare not even call our souls our own. The spy and the hangman, sir 
—the spy and the hangman! And yet there is a candle burning, too. The good 
leaven is working, sir—working underneath. Even in this town there are a few 
brave spirits, who meet every Wednesday. You must stay over a day or so, and 
join us. We do not use this house. Another, and a quieter. ‘They draw fine ale, 
however—fair, mild ale. You will find yourself among friends, among brothers. 
You will hear some very daring sentiments expressed!” he cried, expanding his 
small chest. “ Monarchy, Christianity—all the trappings of a bloated past—the 
Free Confraternity of Durham and Tyneside deride.” 

Here was a devil of a prospect for a gentleman whose whole design was to 
avoid observation! The Free Confraternity had no charms for me}; daring senti- 
ments were no part of my baggage; and I tried, instead, a little cold water. 

“You seem to forget, sir, that my Emperor has re-established Christianity,” 
I observed. 

“Ah, sir, but that was policy!” he exclaimed. “You do not understand 
Napoleon. I have followed his whole career. I can explain his policy from first 
to last. Now for instance in the Peninsula, on which you were so very amusing, 
if you will come to a friend’s house who has a map of Spain, I can make the 
whole course of the war quite clear to you, I venture to say, in half an hour.” 

This was intolerable. Of the two extremes, I found I preferred the British 
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tory; and, making an appointment for the morrow, I pleaded sudden headache, 
escaped to the inn, packed my knapsack, and fled, about nine at night, from this 
accursed neighbourhood. It was cold, starry, and clear, and the road dry, with a 
touch of frost. For all that, I had not the smallest intention to make a long stage 
of it; and about ten o’clock, spying on the right-hand side of the way the lighted 
windows of an alehouse, I determined to bait there for the night. 

It was against my principle, which was to frequent only the dearest inns; and 
the misadventure that befell me was sufficient to make me more particular in the 
future. A large company was assembled in the parlour, which was heavy with 
clouds of tobacco smoke and brightly lighted up by a roaring fire of coal. Hard 
by the chimney stood a vacant chair in what I thought an enviable situation, 
whether for warmth or the pleasures of society ; and I was about to take it, when 
the nearest of the company stopped me with his hand. 

“Beg thy pardon, sir,” said he; “but that there chair belongs to a British 
soldier.” | 

A chorus of voices enforced and explained. It was one of Lord Wellington’s 
heroes. He had been wounded under Rowland Hill. He was Colburne’s right- 
hand man. In short, this favoured individual appeared to have served with every 
separate corps and under every individual general in the Peninsula. Of course I 
apologised. I had not known. ‘The devil was in it if a soldier had not a right 
to the best in England. And with that sentiment, which was loudly applauded, I 
found a corner of a bench, and awaited, with some hopes of entertainment, the 
return of the hero. He proved, of course, to be a private soldier. I say of course, 
because no officer could possibly enjoy such heights of popularity. He had been 
wounded before San Sebastian, and still wore his arm in a sling. What was a 
great deal worse for him, every member of the company had been plying him with 
drink. His honest yokel’s countenance blazed as if with fever, his eyes were glazed 
and looked the two ways, and his feet stumbled as, amidst a murmur of applause, 
he returned to the midst of his admirers. 

‘Two minutes afterwards I was again posting in the dark along the highway ; to 
explain which sudden movement of retreat I must trouble the reader with a 
reminiscence of my services. 

I lay one night with the out-pickets in Castile. We were in close touch with 
the enemy; the usual orders had been issued against smoking, fires, and talk, and 
both armies lay as quiet as mice, when I saw the English sentinel opposite making 
a signal by holding up his musket. I repeated it, and we both crept together in 
the dry bed of a stream, which made the demarcation of the armies. It was wine 
he wanted, of which we had a good provision, and the English had quite run out. 
He gave me the money, and J, as was the custom, left him my firelock in pledge, 
and set off for the canteen. When I returned with a skin of wine, behold, it had 
pleased some uneasy devil of an English officer to withdraw the outposts! Here 
was a situation with a vengeance, and I looked for nothing but ridicule in the 
present and punishment in the future. Doubtless our officers winked pretty hard 
at this interchange of courtesies, but doubtless it would be impossible to wink at 
so gross a fault, or rather so pitiable a misadventure as mine; and you are to 
conceive me wandering in the plains of Castile, benighted, charged with a wine- 
skin for which I had no use, and with no knowledge whatever of the whereabouts of 
my musket beyond that it was somewhere in my Lord Wellington’s army. But 
my Englishman was either a very honest fellow, or else extremely thirsty, and at 
last contrived to advertise me of his new position. Now, the English sentry in 
Castile and the wounded hero in the Durham public-house were one and the 
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same person ; and if he had been a little less drunk, or myself less lively in getting 
away, the travels of M. St. Ives might have come to an untimely end. 

I suppose this woke me up; it stirred in me besides a spirit of opposition, 
and in spite of cold, darkness, the highwaymen and the footpads, I determined 
to walk right on till breakfast-time: a happy resolution, which enabled me to 
observe one of those traits of manners which at once depict a country and 
condemn it. It was near midnight when I saw, a great way ahead of me, the 
light of many torches ; presently after, the sound of wheels reached me and the 
slow tread of feet, and soon I had joined myself to the rear of a sordid, silent, 
and lugubrious procession, such as we see in dreams. Close on a hundred persons 
marched by torchlight in unbroken silence ; in their midst a cart, and in the cart, 
on an inclined platform, the dead body of a man—the centre-piece of this 
solemnity, the hero whose obsequies we were come forth at this unusual hour to 
celebrate. It was but a plain, dingy old fellow of fifty or sixty, his throat cut, his 
shirt turned over as though to show the wound. Blue trousers and brown socks 
completed his attire, if we can talk so of the dead. He had a horrid look of a 
waxwork. In the tossing of the lights he seemed to make faces and mouths at 
us, to frown, and to be at times upon the point of speech. ‘The cart, with this 
shabby and tragic freight, and surrounded by its silent escort and bright torches, 
continued for some distance to creak along the high road, and I to follow it in 
amazement, which was soon exchanged for horror. At the corner of a lane the 
procession stopped, and as the torches ranged themselves along the hedgerow-side, 
{ became aware of a grave dug in the midst of the thoroughfare, and a provision 
of quicklime piled in the ditch. The cart was backed to the margin, the body 
slung off the platform and dumped into the grave with an irreverent roughness, 
A sharpened stake had hitherto served it for a pillow. It was now withdrawn, 
held in its place by several volunteers, and a fellow with a heavy mallet (the 
sound of which still haunts me at night) drove it home through the bosom of the 
corpse. The hole was filled with quicklime, and the bystanders, as if relieved of 
some oppression, broke at once into a sound of whispered speech. 

My shirt stuck to me, my heart had almost ceased beating, and I found my 
tongue with difficulty. 

“JT beg your pardon,” I gasped to a neighbour, “ what is this? what has he 
done ? is it allowed ?” 

“Why, where do you come from?” replied the man. 

“7 am a traveller, sir,” said I, “and a total stranger in this part of the country. 
I had lost my way when I saw your torches, and came by chance on_ this—this 
incredible scene. Who was the man?” 

“ A suicide,” said he. ‘‘ Ay, he was a bad one, was Johnnie Green.” 

It appeared this was a wretch who had committed many barbarous murders, 
and being at last upon the point of discovery fell of his own hand. And _ the 
nightmare at the cross-roads was the regular punishment, according to the laws of 
England, for an act which the Romans honoured as a virtue! Whenever an 
Englishman begins to prate of civilisation (as, indeed, it’s a defect they are rather 
prone to), I hear the measured blows of a mallet, see the bystanders crowd with 
torches about the grave, smile a little to myself in conscious superiority—and take 
a thimbleful of brandy for the stomach’s sake. 

I believe it must have been at my next stage, for I remember going to bed 
extremely early, that I came to the model of a good old-fashioned English inn, 
and was attended on by the picture of a pretty chambermaid. We had a good 
many pleasant passages as she waited table or warmed my bed for me with a 
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devil of a brass warming-pan, fully larger than herself; and as she was no less 
pert than she was pretty, she may be said to have given rather better than she 
took. I cannot tell why (unless it were for the sake of her saucy eyes), but I 
made her my confidante, told her I was attached to a young lady in Scotland, and 
received the encouragement of her sympathy, mingled and connected with a fair 
amount of rustic wit. While I slept the down-mail stopped for supper ; it chanced 
that one of the passengers left behind a copy of the Zadinburgh Courant, and the 





“The picture of a pretty chambermaid." 


next morning my pretty chambermaid set the paper before me at breakfast, with 
the remark that there was some news from my lady-love. I took it eagerly, hoping 
to find some farther word of our escape, in which I was disappointed ; and I was 
about to lay it down, when my eye fell on a paragraph immediately concerning me. 
Faa was in hospital, grievously sick, and warrants were out for the arrest of Sim 
and Candlish. These two men had shown themselves very loyal to me. ‘This 
trouble emerging, the least I could do was to be guided by a similar loyalty to 
them. Suppose my visit to my uncle crowned with some success, and my finances 
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re-established, I determined I should immediately return to Edinburgh, put their 
case in the hands of a good lawyer, and await events. So my mind was very 
lightly made up to what proved a mighty serious matter. Candlish and Sim were 
all very well in their way, and I do sincerely trust I should have been at some 
pains to help them, had there been nothing else. But in truth my eyes and 
my heart were set on quite another matter, and I received the news of their 
tribulation almost with joy. That is never a bad wind that blows where we 
want to go, and you may be sure there was nothing unwelcome in a circumstance 
that carried me back to Edinburgh and Flora. From that hour I began to 
indulge myself with the making of imaginary scenes and interviews, in which I 
confounded the aunt, flattered Ronald, and now in the witty, now in the senti- 
mental manner, declared my love and received the assurance of its return. By 
means of this exercise my resolution daily grew stronger, until at last I had piled 
together such a mass of obstinacy as it would have taken a cataclysm of nature 
to subvert. 

“Yes,” said I to the chambermaid, “here is news of my lady-love indeed, and 
very good news too.” 

All that day, in the teeth of a keen winter wind, I hugged myself in my plaid, 


and it was as though her arms were flung around me. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I FOLLOW A COVERED CART NEARLY TO MY DESTINATION. 


At last I began to draw near, by reasonable stages, to the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield ; and the name of Mr. Burchell Fenn came to the top in my memory. 
This was the gentleman (the reader may remember) who made a trade of forwarding 
the escape of French prisoners. How he did so: whether he had a_ signboard, 
Escapes forwarded, apply within; what he charged for his services, or whether 
they were gratuitous and charitable, were all matters of which I was at once ignorant 
and extremely curious. Thanks to my proficiency in English, and Mr. Romaine’s 
bank-notes, I was getting on swimmingly without him; but the trouble was that 
I could not be easy till I had come at the bottom of these mysteries, and it was 
my difficulty that I knew nothing of him beyond the name. I knew not his trade 
—beyond that of Forwarder of Escapes—-whether he lived in town or country, 
whether he were rich or poor, nor by what kind of address I was to gain his 
confidence. It would have a very bad appearance to go along the highwayside 
asking after a man of whom I could give so scanty an account; and I should 
look like a fool, indeed, if I were to present myself at his door and find the police 
in occupation! The interest of the conundrum, however, tempted me, and I turned 
aside from my direct road to pass by Wakefield; kept my ears pricked as I went 
for any mention of his name, and relied for the rest on my good fortune. If 
Luck (who must certainly be feminine) favoured me as far as to throw me in the 
man’s way, I should owe the lady a candle; if not, I could very readily console 
myself. In this experimental humour, and with so little to help me, it was a 
miracle that I should have brought my enterprise to a good end; and there are 
several saints in the calendar who might be happy to exchange with St. Ives ! 

I had slept the night in a good inn at Wakefield, made my breakfast by 
candle-light with the passengers of an up-coach, and set off in a very ill temper 
with myself and my surroundings. It was still early; the air raw and cold; the 
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sun low, and soon to disappear under a vast canopy of rain-clouds that had begun 
to assemble in the north-west, and from that quarter invaded the whole width of 
the heaven. Already the rain fell in crystal rods; already the whole face of the 
country sounded with the discharge of drains and ditches; and I looked forward 
to a day of downpour and the hell of wet clothes, in which particular I am as 
dainty as a cat. At a corner of the road, and by the last glint of the drowning 
sun, I spied a covered cart, of a kind that I thought I had never seen before, 
preceding me at the foot’s pace of jaded horses. Anything is interesting to a 
pedestrian that can help him to forget the miseries of a day of rain; and I bettered 
my pace and gradually overtook the vehicle. 

The nearer I came, the more it puzzled me. It was much such a cart as 
I am told the calico printers use, mounted on two wheels, and furnished with a 
seat in front for the driver. ‘lhe interior closed with a door, and was of a bigness 
to contain a good load of calico, or (at a pinch and if it were necessary) four or 
five persons. But, indeed, if human beings were meant to travel there, they had 
my pity! They must travel in the dark, for there was no sign of a window; and 
they would be shaken all the way like a phial of doctor’s stuff, for the cart was 
not only ungainly to look at—it was besides very imperfectly balanced on the one 
pair of wheels, and pitched unconscionably. Altogether, if I had any glancing idea 
that the cart was really a carriage, I had soon dismissed it ; but I was still inquisitive 
as to what it should contain, and where it had come from. Wheels and horses were 
splashed with many different colours of mud, as though they had come far and 
across a considerable diversity of country. ‘The driver continually and vainly plied his 
whip. It seemed to follow they had made a long, perhaps an all-night, stage ; and 
that the driver, at that early hour of a little after eight in the morning, already felt 
himself belated. I looked for the name of the proprietor on the shaft, and started 
outright. Fortune had favoured the careless: it was Burchell Fenn! 

‘““A wet morning, my man,” said I. 

The driver, a loutish fellow, shock-headed and turnip-faced, returned not a word 
to my salutation, but savagely flogged his horses. ‘The tired animals, who could 
scarce put the one foot before the other, paid no attention to his cruelty; and I 
continued without effort to maintain my position alongside, smiling to myself at the 
futility of his attempts, and at the same, time pricked with curiosity as to why he 
made them. I made no such formidable a figure as that a man should flee when 
I accosted him ; and my conscience not being entirely clear, I was more accustomed 
to be uneasy myself than to see others timid. Presently he desisted, and put back 
his whip in the holster with the air of a man vanquished. 

‘So you would run away from me?” said I. ‘“ Come, come, that’s not English.” 

“ Beg pardon, master: no offence meant,” he said, touching his hat. 

“And none taken!” cried I. “ All I desire is a little gaiety by the way.” 

I understood him to say he didn’t “take with gaiety.” 

“Then I will try you with something else,” said I. “Oh, I can be all things 
to all men, like the apostle! I dare to say I have travelled with heavier fellows 
than you in my time, and done famously well with them. Are you going home?” 

“Yes, I’m a goin’ home, I am,” he said. 

“A very fortunaté circumstance for me!” said I. “At this rate we shall see 
a good deal of each other, going the same way; and, now I come to think of it, 
why should you not give me a cast? ‘There is room beside you on the bench.” 

With a sudden snatch, he carried the cart two yards into the roadway. The 
horses plunged and came to a stop. ‘No, you don’t!” he said, menacing me 
with the whip. “None o’ that with me.” 
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“None of what?” said I. “I asked you for a lift, but I have no idea of 
taking one by force.” 

“Well, I’ve got to take care of the cart and ’orses, 1 have,” says he. “I don’t 
take up with no runagate vagabones, you see, else.” 

“JT ought to thank you for your touching confidence,” said I, approaching 
carelessly nearer as I spoke. “ But I admit the road is solitary hereabouts, and 
no doubt an accident soon happens. Little fear of anything of the kind with you! 
I like you for it, like your prudence, like that pastoral shyness of disposition. But 
why not put it out of my power to hurt? Why not open the door and bestow 
me here in the box, or whatever you please to call it?” And I laid my hand 
demonstratively on the body of the cart. 

He had been timorous before; but at this, he seemed to lose the power of 
speech a moment, and stared at me in a perfect enthusiasm of fear. 

“Why not?” I continued. “The idea is good. I should be safe in there if 
I were the monster Williams himself. ‘The great thing is to have me under lock 
and key. For it does lock; it is locked now,” said I, trying the door. “4 propos, 
what have you for a cargo? It must be precious.” 

He found not a word to answer. 

Rat-tat-tat, I went upon the door like a well-drilled footman. ‘“ Any one at 
home?” I said, and stooped to listen. 

There came out of the interior a stifled sneeze, the first of an uncontrollable 
paroxysm ; another followed immediately on the heels of it; and then the driver 
turned with an oath, laid the lash upon the horses with so much energy that they 
found their heels again, and the whole equipage fled down the road at a gallop. 

At the first sound of the sneeze, I had started back like a man shot. The 
next moment, a great light broke on my mind, and I understood. Here was the 
secret of Fenn’s trade: this was how he forwarded the escape of prisoners, hawking 
them by night about the country in his covered cart. There had been Frenchmen 
close to me; he who had just sneezed was my countryman, my comrade, perhaps 
already my friend! I took to my heels in pursuit. ‘“ Hold hard!” I shouted. 
“Stop! It’s all right! Stop!” But the driver only turned a white face on me for 
a moment, and redoubled his efforts, bending forward, plying his whip and crying to 
his horses ; these lay themselves down to the gallop and beat the highway with 
flying hoofs; and the cart bounded after them among the ruts and fled in a halo 
of rain and spattering mud. But a minute since, and it had been trundling 
along like a lame cow; and now it was off as though drawn by Apollo’s coursers. 
There is no telling what a man can do, until you frighten him! 

It was as much as I could do myself, though I ran valiantly, to maintain my 
distance ; and that (since I knew my countrymen so near) was become a _ chief 
point with me. A hundred yards farther on the cart whipped out of the high road 
into a lane embowered with leafless trees, and became lost to view. When I saw 
it next, the driver had increased his advantage considerably, but all danger was 
at an end, and the horses had again declined into a hobbling walk. Persuaded 
that they could not escape me, I took my time, and recovered my breath as I 
followed them. 

Presently the lane twisted at right angles, and showed me a gate and the 
beginning of a gravel sweep; and a little after, as I continued to advance, a red 
brick house about seventy years old, in a fine style of architecture, and presenting 
a front of many windows to a lawn and garden. Behind, I could see outhouses 
and the peaked roofs of stacks; and I judged that a manor-house had in some 
way declined to be the residence of a tenant-farmer, careless alike of appearances 
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and substantial comfort. The marks of neglect were visible on every side, in 
flower-bushes straggling beyond the borders, in the ill-kept turf, and in the broken 
windows that were incongruously patched with paper or stuffed with rags. A thicket 
of trees, mostly evergreen, fenced the place round and secluded it from the eyes 
of prying neighbours. As I came in view of it, on that melancholy winter’s 
morning, in the deluge of the falling rain, and with the wind that now rose in 
occasional gusts and hooted over the old chimneys, the cart had already drawn up 
at the front door steps, and the driver was already in earnest discourse with Mr. 
Burchell Fenn. He was standing with his hands behind his back—a man of a 
gross, misbegotten face and body, dewlapped like a bull and red as a harvest moon ; 
and in his jockey cap, blue coat and top boots, he had much the air of a good, 
solid tenant-farmer. 

The pair continued to speak as I came up the approach, but received me at last 
in a sort of goggling silence. I had my hat in my hand. 

“T have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Burchell Fenn?” said I. 

“The same, sir,” replied Mr. Fenn, taking off his jockey cap in answer to my 
civility, but with the distant look and the tardy movements of one who continues 
to think of something else. “And who may you be?” he asked. 

“T shall tell you afterwards,” said I. “Suffice it, in the meantime, that I come 
on business.” 

. He seemed to digest my answer laboriously, his mouth gaping, his little eyes 
never straying from my face. 

‘Suffer me to point out to you, sir,” I resumed, “that this is a devil of a wet 
morning ; and that the chimney corner, and possibly a glass of something hot, are 
clearly indicated.” 

Indeed, the rain was now grown to be a deluge; the gutters of the house 
roared; the air was filled with the continuous, strident crash. The stolidity of 
his face, on which the rain streamed, was far from reassuring me. On the contrary, 
I was aware of a distinct qualm of apprehension, which was not at all lessened 
by a view of the driver, craning from his perch to observe us with the expression 
of a fascinated bird. So we stood silent, when the prisoner again began to sneeze 
from the body of the cart; and at the sound, prompt as a transformation, the 
driver had whipped up his horses and was shambling off round the corner of the 
house, and Mr. Fenn, recovering his wits with a gulp, had turned to the door 
behind him. 

‘“Come in, come in, sir,” he said. “I beg your pardon, sir; the lock goes a 
trifle hard.” 

Indeed, it took him a surprising time to open the door, which was not only 
locked on the outside, but the lock seemed rebellious from disuse; and when at 
last he stood back and motioned me to enter before him, I was greeted on the 
threshold by that peculiar and convincing sound of the rain echoing over empty 
chambers. The entrance hall, in which I now found myself, was of a good size 
and good proportions; potted plants occupied the corners; the paved floor was 
soiled with muddy footprints and encumbered with straw; on a mahogany hall 
table, which was the only furniture, a candle had been stuck and suffered to burn 
down—plainly a long while ago, for the gutterings were green with mould. My 
mind, under these new impressions, worked with unusual vivacity. I was here shut 
off with Fenn and his hireling in a deserted house, a neglected garden, and a 
wood of evergreens: the most eligible theatre for a deed of darkness. There 
came to me a vision of two flags raised in the hall floor, and the driver putting 
in the rainy afternoon over my grave, and the prospect displeased me extremely. 
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I felt I had carried my pleasantry as far as was safe; I must lose no time in 
declaring my true character, and I was even choosing the words in which I was 
to begin, when the hall door was slammed to behind me with a bang, and | 
turned, dropping my stick as I did so, in time—and not any more than time—to 
save my life. 

The surprise of the onslaught and the huge weight of my assailant gave him 
the advantage. He had a pistol in his right hand of a portentous size, which it 
took me all my strength to keep deflected. With his left arm he strained me to 
his bosom, so that I thought I must be crushed or stifled. His mouth was open, 
his face crimson, and he panted aloud with hard animal sounds. ‘The affair was 
as brief as it was hot and sudden. ‘The potations which had swelled and bloated 
his carcase had already weakened the springs of energy. One more huge effort, 
that came near to overpower me, and in which the pistol happily exploded, and | 
felt his grasp slacken and weakness come on his joints; his legs succumbed 
under his weight, and he grovelled on his knees on the stone floor. “Spare me!” 
he gasped. 

I had not only been abominably frightened; I was shocked besides: my 
delicacy was in arms, like a lady to whom violence should have been offered by a 
similar monster. I plucked myself from his horrid contact, I snatched the pistol— 
even discharged, it was a formidable weapon—and menaced him with the butt. 
“Spare you!” I cried: “you beast!” 

His voice died in his fat inwards, but his lips still vehemently framed the same 
words of supplication. My anger began to pass off, but not all my repugnance ; 
the picture he made revolted me, and I was impatient to be spared the further 
view of it. 

“Here,” said I, “stop this performance: it sickens me. I am not going to 
kill you, do you hear? I have need of you.” 

A look of relief, that I could almost have called beautiful, dawned on his 
countenance. “ Anything—anything you wish,” said he. 

Anything is a big word, and his use of it brought me for a moment to a stand. 
“Why, what do you mean?” I asked. “Do you mean that you will blow the gaff 
on the whole business?” 

He answered me Yes with eager asseverations. 

“T know Monsieur de Saint-Yves is in it; it was through his papers we traced 
you,” I said. “Do you consent to make a clean breast of the others?” 

“JT do—I will!” he cried. “The ‘ole crew of ’em; there’s good names among 
‘em. I'll be king’s evidence.” 

“So that all shall hang except yourself? You damned villain!” I broke out. 
“Understand at once that I am no spy or thief-taker. I am a kinsman of 
Monsieur de St. Yves—here in his interest. Upon my word, you have put your 
foot in it prettily, Mr. Burchell Fenn! Come, stand up; don’t grovel there. 
Stand up, you lump of iniquity !” 

He scrambled to his feet. He was utterly unmanned, or it might have gone 
hard with me yet; and I considered him hesitating, as, indeed, there was cause. 
The man was a double-dyed traitor: he had tried to murder me, and I had first 
baffled his endeavours and then exposed and insulted him. Was it wise to place 
myself any longer at his mercy? With his help I should doubtless travel more 
quickly ; doubtless also far less agreeably ; and there was everything to show that 
it would be at a greater risk. In short, I should have washed my hands of him 
on the spot, but for the temptation of the French officers, whom I knew to be so 
near, and for whose society I felt so great and natural an impatience. If I was 
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to see anything of my countrymen, it was clear I had first of all to make my 
peace with Mr. Fenn; and that was no easy matter. ‘To make friends with 
any one implies concessions on both sides; and what could I concede? What 
could I say of him, but that he had proved himself a villain and a fool, and 
the worse man ? 

“Well,” said I, “here has been rather a poor piece of business, which I 
daresay you can have no pleasure in calling to mind; and, to say truth, I would 
as readily forget it myself. Suppose we try. ‘Take back your pistol, which smells 
very ill; put it in your pocket or wherever you had it concealed. ‘There! Now 
let us meet for the first time.—Give you good morning, Mr. Fenn! I hope 
you do very well. I come on the recommendation of my kinsman, the Vicomte 
de St. Yves.” 

“Do you mean it?” he cried. “Do you mean you will pass over our little 
scrimmage ?” 

“Why, certainly!” said I. “It shows you are a bold fellow, who may be 
trusted to forget the business when it comes to the point. There is nothing against 
you in the little scrimmage, unless that your courage is greater than your strength. 
You are not so young as you once were, that is all.” 

“And I beg of you, sir, don’t betray me to the Vis-count,” he pleaded. “I'll 
not deny but what my ’eart failed me a trifle; but it was only a word, sir, what 
anybody might have said in the ’eat of the moment, and over with it.” 

“Certainly,” said I. “That is quite my own opinion.” 

“The way I came to be anxious about the Vis-count,” he continued, “is that I 
believe he might be induced to form an ’asty judgment. And the business, in 
a pecuniary point of view, is all that I could ask; only trying, sir—very trying. 
It’s making an old man of me before my time. You might have observed yourself, 
sir, that I ’aven’t got the knees I once ’ad. ‘The knees and the breathing, there’s 
where it takes me. But I’m very sure, sir, I address a gentleman as would be the 
last to make trouble between friends.” 

“T am sure you do me no more than justice,” said I; “and I shall think it 
quite unnecessary to dwell on any of these passing circumstances in my report to 
the Vicomte.” 

“Which you do favour him (if you'll excuse me being so bold as to mention 
it) exac’ly!” said he. “I should have known you anywheres. May I offer you a 
pot of ‘ome-brewed ale, sir? By your leave! ‘This way, if you please. I am 
eartily grateful—eartily pleased to be of any service to a gentleman like you, sir, 
which is related to the Vis-count, and really a fambly of which you might well be 
proud! ‘Take care of the step, sir. You have good news of ’is ’ealth, I trust ? 
as well as that of Monseer the Count ?” 

God forgive me! the horrible fellow was still puffing and panting with the fury 
of his assault, and already he had fallen into an obsequious, wheedling familiarity 
like that of an old servant,—already he was flattering me on my family connections ! 

I followed him through the house into the stable-yard, where I observed the 
driver washing the cart ina shed. He must have heard the explosion of the pistol. 
He could not choose but hear it: the thing was shaped like a little blunderbuss, 
charged to the mouth, and made a report like a piece of field artillery. He had 
heard, he had paid no attention; and now, as we came forth by the back door, 
he raised for a moment a pale and tell-tale face that was as direct as a confession. 
The rascal had expected to see Fenn come forth alone; he was waiting to be 
called on for that part of sexton, which I had already allotted to him in fancy. 

I need not detain the reader very long with any description of my visit to the 
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back-kitchen ; of how we mulled our ale there, and mulled it very well; nor of 
how we sat talking, Fenn like an old, faithful, affectionate dependant, and I—well ! 
I myself fallen into a mere admiration of so much impudence, that transcended 
words, and had very soon conquered animosity. I took a fancy to the man, he 
was so vast a humbug. I began to see a kind of beauty in him, his ap/oméb was 
so majestic. I never knew a rogue to cut so fat; his villainy was ample, like his 
belly, and I could scarce find it in my heart to hold him responsible for either. 
He was good enough to drop into the autobiographical ; telling me how the farm, 
in spite of the war and the high prices, had proved a disappointment ; how there 
was ‘‘a sight of cold, wet land as you come along the ’igh road”; how the winds 
and rains and the seasons had been misdirected, it seemed “o’ purpose”; how 
Mrs. Fenn had died—“I lost her coming two year agone; a remarkable fine 
woman, my old girl, sir! if you'll excuse me,” he added, with a burst of humility. 
In short, he gave me an opportunity of studying John Bull, as I may say, stuffed 
naked—his greed, his usuriousness, his hypocrisy, his perfidy of the back-stairs, all 
swelled to the superlative—such as was well worth the little disarray and fluster of 
our passage in the hall. 


Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 























The Cathedral. 


ATHED in sunlight lay the town one afternoon of market day. 
B Silent, through the busy Fen-folk thronging past, I made 
my way. 
Clamour surged, but far above it, ringing softly as it fell, 


Dreamy as from holier regions came the sound of Minster bell. 


Carts were ranged beside the causeway, waggons piled with scented hay, 

Old friends joined in hearty grasp who had not met for many a 
day, 

Farmers passed comparing prices, keen in politics to strive, 

Hastening to their inns to order horses for the home- oo, 
ward drive. 
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Near the din of noisy bargains stands a portal dark and old, 


Once where pilgrims sought for refuge in the Monastery fold ; 
Hoar and grim it rises now, the guardian of the Minster-green, 
Toil without and peace within, the gate a barrier between. 


Intersecting pathways lead among the new-mown grass-plots trim, 
Wingéd songsters’ warbling voices mingled as in evening hymn, 


Ancient homes were all around festooned with flow’ring creepers 





























"Neath whose trailing leafiness lies many a Gothic fragment rare. 
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But before me, iofty towers crowned with pinnacles on high, 

‘Turret, steeple, sculptured gable, massed their forms against the sky ; 
’Mid the circling daws and rooks, their unmolested freedom won, 
Rose the wondrous Western front, warm-tinted with the setting sun. 


Musingly my way I wended, drawing to the entrance nigh, 

Through wrought gates and slender arches, through the doorway deep 
and high ; 

Into welcome shade I came, where broke upon my wondering gaze 

All the wealth of fair proportions reared by craft of ancient days. 


Stately rows of ordered arches reaching far as some vast cave, 
Like an avenue of stonework, line the long and lofty nave ; 
Almost endless seemed the vaulting in perspective to unfold ; 

And the sun was brightly flooding aisle and pier with passing gold. 
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When I reached the eastern end the pealing organ’s strains arose 
All pervading, and bestowing on the wearied heart repose. 
Windows rich with varied hue and carvings in the mellow light, 
Banners decked with quaint devices interlaced in colours bright, 


Quiet service, softest singing, youthful voices full and strong 
Bringing praise to aid devotion with their clear melodious song ; 
Then uprose a boy’s sweet treble, beautiful beyond 

compare, 
Lifting souls to ecstasy in solemn anthem’s plaintive 


So at last I left the Minster, ling’ring in the close 
awhile, 

Rapt in train of pleasant day-dreams mingled with 
the storied pile ; 

For the old-world fellowship of buildings raised in 
days of yore 

Links the present ages closely with the ages gone 


before. 








Written and Drawn by 


GEORGE Moore HENTON. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE OF BERNADOTTE. 


HERE have been compliments and compliments, but of 
Wall the compliments that history has ever seen, that 
paid to Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte by the Swedes 
stands as the stupendous head of all the list. The 
man had been a chief instrument of their arch-enemy 
Napoleon, and had done much to bring their country 
to ruin; he was a person of no birth, a mere soldier 
of fortune; but his chivalry and his shrewdness 
appealed to them beyond refusal, and they singled 
him out of all Europe, and unanimously shouted that 
he would come to be their king. 

It was a time then when thrones were creaking, and more than one dynasty 
had filtered away into mist. Europe was making humble treaties with Napoleon, 
or else already squatted in abject servility at his feet. Gustavus IV. of Sweden 
alone of all the potentates (excepting the English king) refused to have either 
truck or dealing with the Frenchman. He was a simple, upright, honourable, 
stubborn gentleman, and he chose to disregard personal interest and look upon 
that Corsican adventurer as the enemy of mankind. When the Russian Alexander 
gave Buonaparte the cross of St. Michael, this Swedish king promptly resigned his 
membership of that order; and he performed a similar act of stern discourtesy 
when his enemy was invested with the order of the Prussian Black Eagle. He was 
quite consistent in all his movements. He abated not the position he had written 
down for himself by so much as a single comma; he watched the shattering of 
his finances and the ruin of his country without a frown; and he sat him down 
in his slottet against the waterside in Stockholm and defied the conqueror, with 
a hero’s contempt for the consequences. He was a man with a curious desire to 
keep his honour clean. He was far too honest and upright for the monarch of a 
weakling state ; and finally the nobles of Sweden arose in revolution, and imprisoned 
this sturdy gentleman who stood at their head, and afterwards sent him to die as 
a pauper in broken-hearted exile. The king’s uncle, that weak puppet, the Duke of 
Copyrig] : in the United States, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
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Sdédermanland, was set on the throne, and forthwith a crowd of claimants to the 
succession arose from east and west and south. 

Now, in Paris there was a young Swedish Count who heard of these dissensions 
from afar, and was struck with an idea. Why not appease all the factions by 
setting up a stranger upon the awkward throne? The man was at hand: a brilliant 
soldier, whose luck was as great as his skill; a tried diplomatist; a fellow who 
carried that personal charm which is only served out to one in many milliards. 
It was true he was farvenu; but of late, mere birth had been much shouldered 
aside, and there was precedent for giving crowns to men who had no grandfathers. 
And it was true also that he had fought many times (as part of a military machine) 
against Sweden; but that was pardonable, seeing that he was merely a soldier of 
fortune ; and ‘besides, he had made his name grateful in the Northern peninsula by 
his humane treatment of prisoners of war. Moreover—and this drew enormously in 
his favour—he was disliked by Napoleon; for that great man, who was wont to 
visit bad luck with his worst displeasure, knew also how to hate a man so 
brilliantly successful as Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Pontecorvo. 

The young Swedish Count made his proposal, and the French soldier made 
reply: Let Sweden call for him unanimously, and he would come ; not otherwise. 
The Swede returned to Stockholm, and sprang his idea on the country. It was 
chewed over with deliberation; dissentients rose and dropped away; and _ finally 
all differences were sunk, and the weightiest men of both political parties (the 
Hats and the Caps, as they were named) carried the invitation to Paris, and set 
it forth with form and ceremony. Bernadotte accepted, and that day himself took 
the news to his old master at the Tuileries. Napoleon feigned joy, but tried to 
extort conditions. 

“Swear to me you will never fight against France,” he said. 

“Sire,” replied. Bernadotte, “from this day forward my whole duty will be towards 
my adopted country.” 

“ Ah, well,” sighed Napoleon, “our destinies are outside our own hands ;” and 
it is probable that he recollected this scene during the disaster at Leipsic, when 
Bernadotte’s brain drove the French armies into ruin. 

In this manner, then, Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, son of a lawyer at Pau, 
and ex-private in the French service, arrived at Stockholm in 1810 as Crown Prince ; 
and although he did not ascend to the throne under the name of Charles XIV. 
till 18:8, he picked up the reins of government into his own most capable hands 
from the very moment of his landing. He was essentially a strong man, and that 
was what the country needed; and if his first object was to do well for the house 
of Bernadotte, the welfare of Sweden was. entirely necessary for this scheme, and 
so the country gained its end. 

After the crushing defeat of Leipsic, it is said that if he would Bernadotte 
could have led the allied armies into France. And probably this is so. At any 
rate, he took pains afterwards to point out his forbearance and to put in a claim 
to the French throne. But the reply he received there was definite. If the French 
people wished to see a soldier as their monarch, they would bring back the man 
whom they had just rejected, and who was certainly the greatest war chief the 
modern world had ever seen. At any rate, they would never have his brilliant 
underling. And so, with that flirtation ended for good, ex-Marshal Bernadotte, like 
the shrewd man that he was, set about enlarging the kingship which he had 
already gained. 

In the first place he wished for the restoration of Finland, which Russia had 
captured in 1808; but that he could not get without mortally offending his powerful 
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neighbour. So he resigned his claim gracefully—for a compensation. It was the 
time of a fresh deal all round in the State-game, and strong men had few nicities 
in shuffling the cards to their taste. Next to Sweden was Norway, which was 
a fief of Denmark. ‘The Danes had always supported Napoleon, and now the 
Napoleonic comet was gone, and ve victis/ ‘The croupiers of Europe announced, 
“ Messieurs, le jeu est fait,’ and Bernadotte put upon his head the crown of Norway 
conjointly with that of Sweden. 

But again the wiliness of the man gleamed forth radiantly, and his sincere 
concern for the fortunes of his own house remain as an uncomfortable monument 
to this day. He made no attempt to amalgamate the two nations; he set up only 
a dynastic cousinship between them; and so if one country broke into revolution 
and set him (or his descendants) adrift, he would still remain king over the other, 
and be in a position to wage war upon the rebellious moiety of his subjects. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the earlier “strong man” who headed Sweden, had _ pulled 
the country down from the position of a great power to the grade of a pocket 
kingdom. Charles XIV. worked like a Hercules to set it up again. He _ built 
roads and canals, he mended the finances, he brought vast tracts of barren land 
into cultivation, he spread education ; and when he died, in 1844, his footgear was 
an uninviting garment to fill. His son Oscar tried, and failed. ‘The Swedes and 
Norwegians saw that the taut hand had passed away, and grew restive. Oscar died 
in 1859. Under Charles XV. the old diet of four estates was replaced ir. Stockholm 
by a directly elected parliament, and a vigorous dourgeoisie gripped matters in its 
own hands, and built railways, and set up a national insurance for working-men. 
And then in 1872 came the present King Oscar II. 

Had Oscar II. been trained for the throne, there is little doubt that he would 
have shone on it as did the brilliant ex-private of France; for he is a man of fine 
capacity. But the fact remains that the succession came to him unexpectedly; he 
was called from the study to the presence chamber; and he carried his books and 
his scholar’s gown with him as he went. He entered life as a third son, and set 
up an acquirement of abstract knowledge and the polite arts as his ultimate goal. 
As far as this was concerned he succeeded amazingly ; for even his worst enemies 
will admit that there is no more polished gentleman in Europe, and few more 
profound scholars, than King Oscar of the dual kingdom. But at the same time 
he is too genial to be strong, too tactful to be a tactician. 

In a ball-room he is a perfect host; at a court ceremony his bow and _ his 
smile are immaculate ; and amongst his peers it is impossible to conceive of his 
making an enemy. 

But with the remnant, those who only hear of his doings or see his face in 
an oleograph, it is different. Arguments may make a republican of a man in 
the course of years; but a king can do it in an hour by neglecting to ask his 
Wife to dinner. 

With palaces at Christiania and Stockholm, it is rather an obvious conclusion 
that a king of both countries should spend a tolerably equal time in each. ‘This 
King Oscar has neglected to do, and the fault lies in his early education. ‘The 
capital of Norway is a rude village of log houses, principally maintained by the 
circular-ticket British tripper. The society is made up of barbaric farmers, timber- 
dealers, and purveyors of dried cod, with picturesque heads and piggish manners. 
The city possesses also a school of dyspeptic dramatists who write nasty plays, and 
an authentic viking ship which can be seen on payment of a fee. The place is 
unappetising, no doubt; but a king who cared sufficiently for the commerce of 
kingship would certainly live there half his year. 
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Stockholm—the Venice of the North, as it has been called—happens to be the 
prettiest capital in Europe. In the summer it is deserted to the raiding of the 
American tourist, with only the shopkeepers left on guard. The inhabitants move 
almost em masse to their country houses on the fjord sides, and do not return till 
the hot weather is ended. But then there bursts out a blaze of society far more 
brilliant than that of Vienna, or London, or Petersburg, and the King glitters 
as its central star. Can one entirely blame a man for shining where he knows he 
shines so far the best? 

Moreover, the King is a married man, and, with the exception of the Crown 
Prince, his family find more intimates in the thousand palaces of Stockholm than 
amongst those worthy rugged folks who dwell amongst the fishy smells at the head 
of Christiania fjord. The Crown Prince alone stands aloof and frowns at his sire. 
He has been trained for kingship from the beginning, and has a_specialist’s 


contempt for the things which do not matter. He is a glum man, capable, 
respected, and disliked. He possesses an abundant dignity. It is probable that 


he has gloomy forebodings about the future. Quite recently it was rumoured with 
cunning untruth that this heir apparent had sneered at the other half of his father’s 
kingdom across a Swedish dinner-table. The high-minded representatives of the 
people across the way took the matter up, and screamed it aloud in open Storthing. 
The dinner-party was a private one, it was true, but that did not matter. ‘They 
resolved to whip His Highness in the only way which occurred to them, and 
there and then stopped his pay till such time as he should see fit to apologise, 
deny, or explain. Unfortunately for the Crown Prince, he was not a bourgeois also. 
He put on his unlucky dignity, and said, “Gentlemen, whatever I might have 
felt inclined to do before you made your proviso, it is quite out of the question 
that I should make a statement now.” And so there the matter rested, and the 
Norwegian exchequer remained richer by several froner per annum. 

They show wonderful genius in exasperating their royal family, do these 
uncombed politicians with the nasty literature. It is not very long ago that they 
overhauled the housekeeping accounts at Oscarshall, and reduced the King’s 
appanage by one-half. If they could only afford one glass of 0/7 for dinner and 
one man-servant to drive the sledge, why should he drink wine and go through 
the city with outriders? They put on their spectacles and saw it was absurd ; 
and straightway they docked the supplies, and abused the King for not kissing 
the scissors that shore him. 

There is no more fusion between the Norwegians and the Swedes than there is 
between tar and steel. ‘They hate one another as San Francisco hates a Chinaman, 
or as Paris loathes Berlin; and every day the race hatred bubbles out anew. 
The foreign policy of the two nations has been so far bulked under one executive. 
But the Norwegians clamour to be represented abroad by Norwegian consuls, and 
to have their own ambassadors at foreign courts, who could, when they felt so 
disposed, plot comfortably against Sweden. Even in the polar expeditions of the 
two countries there is the most bitter political rivalry; and those eminent officials 
of our own Royal Geographical Society who proclaim so loudly that science is 
international, and back up their opinion by heavy endowments, would do well to 
run over to the Scandinavian Peninsula before they make another dole, and pick 
up ideas there at first hand-—if, indeed, they are equal to making so_ toilsome 
a journey. 

It is only quite recently that open rupture seemed unavoidable, and nothing 
but Norway’s physical weakness prevented it. The King went over to Christiania, 
met the Storthing, and was pelted with insults. He returned to Stockholm two 
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days later. The news had preceded him. Party feeling was sunk. The whole 
of the Swedish parliament met him on the railway-station platform. Without the 
exception of one single paper, the press also took his side. The city had never 
given any monarch such an ovation since Marshal Bernadotte first landed on its 
quays in 1810. 

Then at last the Norwegians began to open their eyes. There is a republican 
party in Sweden with an energetic section of the press to back it up. They had 
counted upon these, and they were disgusted to find that when it came to the 
pinch, loyalty to country was placed before mere party feeling. It was only a 
repetition of history; but it came new to the mutinous Storthing, and it was a 
wholesome lesson for them. ‘Their military force was a negligible quantity. They 
possessed one warship and one regiment of soldiers. They were at the mercy of 
their neighbours, and there were not lacking threats in the air to the effect that 
if they would not listen to wordy reason, they would be conquered once and for 
all by force of arms. 

So that froth subsided; but the sentiment did not die out, and every hour a 
broil is cooking for the future. Norway is increasing its war force, and Sweden is 
doing the same in self-defence. Holy Russia is helping things cannily along. In 
the event of a European war, Sweden is Russia’s nearest neighbour in the north. 
Sweden is a friend of England, and, moreover, she covets her lost Finland provinces. 
If Sweden became an enemy, it would be very useful to have Norway attacking 
her from the other side. And as a consequence the Russian agents in Christiania, 
who do their work so quietly and courteously, are men whom the Great White 
Czar can depend upon to make their arrangements with thoroughness, and to have 
everything ready when the gun fires. 

Further and further these two people are drifting apart: the Norwegians 
growing more and more envious of their prosperous neighbours, more and more 
republican in their thoughts, more and more dyspeptic in their literature; whilst 
the Swede increases in wealth as he opens up his country’s resources, and in hatred 
for the malcontents who would upset the existing arrangement. The conservative 
element is strong in Sweden: the peasants are yeomen owning their own lands ; 
the townsfolk do not suffer from the curse of half-education. And the Norwegian 
is still a small peddler and half a savage, and cannot see that the world is drifting 
on more and more towards joint-stock companies and large concerns. He has 
made himself gloriously drunk upon the cry of “ Liberty,” and it will take a rude 
lesson to make him see that his bit of land, standing by itself, would make a very 
easy mouthful for any of the hungry larger powers. 

And meanwhile King Oscar holds the reins, and it is his curse to be a 
gentleman. A pitched rebellion he could cope with, but a niggle about sixpence 
nauseates him into defeat; and the Norwegians are shrewd enough to know it. 
Yet the situation is capable of salvation. Put a brute or a Bismarck on the twin 
thrones, some strong man with iron fists who could beat out for himself what 
would practically amount to a dictatorship, and the thing would be done. Men 
would be hurt in the process, and men might die, but there would arise in 
Northern Europe a power far greater than that which Gustavus Adolphus frittered 
away in his quixotic wars, a power that could vote as an equal in all matters of 
international election with the other great powers. 

Absit omen! 


C. J. CutcLirFE Hyne. 
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THE GREAT MIDDLEVILLE CYCLONE. 





ES, sir,” remarked the landlord, as he sat fanning 
himself on the verandah of the Middleville hotel; “‘as 
you say, this town has sprung up like a musk-rat 
in the night. Why, only five years ago there were 
but two houses here, and now we have the biggest 
population of any town in Northern Minnesota. The 
two houses were pretty small ones, too. Mine stood 
just where this hotel is standing, and it was nothing 
more than a one-story, two-roomed shanty. Captain 











Martin’s house, which generally stood on a knoll about 





a quarter of a mile from here, wasn’t much bigger.” 

“What do you mean when you say that your neighbour’s house generally 
stood on a knoll?” I asked. ‘ Wasn’t it in the habit of staying in the same place?” 

“Why, what with cyclones, and cloudbursts, and one thing and another, that 
there house did do considerable travelling while it was in this section. What 
became of it after it left here, I can’t precisely say, but I rather think it made its 
last journey when it went down to West Antioch. It was a curious sort of house, 
being put together with ropes instead of nails, which was probably one reason 
why it lasted as long as it did. 

“You see,” continued the landlord, “I was the first settler here. 1! took up 
a quarter-section of land, and with the help of two mules and a Norwegian, I put 
up my house and went to farming. About six months later, along comes Captain 
Martin, and allows that he will farm the quarter-section next to me. He was a 
man about sixty years old, who had been a seafaring man all his days; and, 
like most seafaring men, he wanted to be a farmer, though he didn’t know beans 
from a bull’s foot. First-along I thought he was a sociable sort of old chap, 
and he and me used to spend our evenings together. But I found out that he 
wouldn’t take any advice, and when I told him that he was a blamed fool for 
building a house on a knoll in a country where cyclones were almost as common 
as snakes, he got mad and dropped my acquaintance. He was as touchy as he 
was opinionated, which is saying a good deal. 
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“Well, he built his house with the help of a couple of men from Lucullus, 
which at that time was the nearest settlhement to us, and was considered to be 
seven miles from here, though, now that Middleville has grown clear up to the 
southern boundary of Lucullus, it don’t seem to be so far away. I told you that 
Martin’s house was put together with rope lashings. ‘The Captain said that no 
land carpenter knew how to build a house, and that he wanted a house that 
would ride out a first-class cyclone, and that he hadn’t any confidence in nails, 
and didn’t consider them ship-shape. His house was much the same thing as 
mine, except that it had a verandah on one side, where the captain used to walk 
up and down and look at things through a telescope. 

“ Between my land and Martin’s there was the high road, though at that time 
it wasn’t often that anybody passed over it; and by the side of the road, and just 
at the foot of the Captain’s knoll, ran the Pomponoosuc river. It don’t look 
much like a river at this time of year, and you could jump across it most anywhere ; 
but just you wait till the spring freshets set-in, and you'll admit that it is right 
smart of a stream. I’ve known half a dozen men,—sober men too—to be drowned 
in the Pomponoosuc, which is more than the Lucullus people can say for their 
miserable little river. One of the last things that I said to the Captain before 
he and me had a coolness was that he had better dig a cyclone pit. You know 
what that is, I suppose. No? Well then, I'll tell you. It’s just a hole in the 
ground, about six feet deep, covered with a trap-door. When you see a cyclone 
coming you get into your cyclone pit and shut the door till the trouble is over. 
It’s the only safe way, for if you stay in your house you're liable to be crushed to 
death, and if you stay outdoors the cyclone will pick you up and carry you to 
kingdom come. But old Martin wouldn’t hear of digging a pit. He allowed that 
if a cyclone did come he calculated to be on deck and see it out. He said it 
was all very well for me to skulk down below, seeing as I was only a landsman, 
but that he considered the quarter-deck was the proper place for him in bad 
weather. I made my cyclone pit nearly opposite his house, and close to the 
road, for I calculated to use it as a handy place for keeping shovels and spades 
and rakes and such, and saving the trouble of bringing them up to the house. 
Captain Martin used to sneer a good deal at my pit, and called it a ‘glory hole,’ 
which I considered to be irreligious as well as ungentlemanly. However, the day 
came when he would have been mighty glad to have had a cyclone pit, and to 
be able to climb down into it without my knowledge. 

“The Captain hadn’t been living in his new house above six months when the 
great cyclone of 1887 came along, and I don’t doubt that you have heard of it. 
It was about ten o’clock of the morning, and it was at least twenty degrees hotter 
than it is to-day, though it was only the middle of June instead of the middle of 
August. There wasn’t a breath of air stirring, and the sky had a sort of greasy, 
coppery look, that made you feel sort of suffocated just to look at it. The mules 
and the Norwegian were lying under a tree down in the sorghum field, and I 
was making a pretence of weeding my onion bed, though I didn’t make much 
headway with it. I happened to turn round, and there in the north-west was a 
little patch of cloud, which I was glad to see, thinking as I did that perhaps it 
might mean rain. But while I was looking at it I could see it was spreading as 
fast as a gallon of petroleum would spread if you dumped it into a mill-pond. 
In a few minutes pretty near one half the sky was covered with a cloud that was 
as black as Pittsburgh coal smoke. The way it spread reminded me of a parcel 
of men laying a carpet on the stage of a theatre. You could see the upper edge 
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of the cloud rolling over and over in great thick masses. All of a sudden a light 
breeze sprang up that blew directly towards the quarter where the cloud came 
from, and I knew then that we were going to have a big storm, and that the 
wind was drawing towards it. The next thing I saw was a sort of funnel that 
seemed to drop from the middle of the cloud. The lower end kept twisting and 
squirming like the tail of a snake when you’ve got your boot-heel on his head. 
I didn’t wait any longer, but just dropped my hoe, and made a bolt for my 
cyclone pit. There’s no mistaking what that funnel meant. ‘There was the biggest 
kind of a cyclone on its way, and it was coming straight for me. I wasn’t on 
speaking terms with the Captain then, but as I came near his house, and saw him 
standing on his verandah and lashing himself to one of the posts with a rope, 
I sang out to him to come with me if he valued his life. He only said, in 
a mighty cool and condescending way, ‘I don’t remember asking you for any 
advice, my man.’ That made me so mad that I didn’t waste any more time or 
breath on him, but lifted the cover off my pit, jumped down into it without 
stopping to use the ladder, and pulled the cover on again. 

“ By this time the cyclone was making itself heard. First there was a low, 
rumbling sort of sound, like what a railroad train makes when it is a good way 
off. It grew louder and louder, till it got to be a kind of shrieking roar, like a 
hundred big church organs mixed up with a dozen or two steam whistles. It was 
as black as night in that pit, except when the lightning flashed, for there is always 
more or less lightning playing around the funnel of a cyclone. It seemed as if no 
expense was spared in making a cyclone as varied and entertaining as_ possible. 
Just when the roaring was at its loudest there came an awful crash that made the 
earth shake, and then the sound began to weaken, and in a few minutes it had 
died away, and the place was as still as a man’s house when he comes back to it 
from his wife’s funeral. 

*“*So far, so good!’ says I to myself. ‘Now I'll clamber out and see if 
there is anything left of my house, and the mules, and the Norwegian.’ But when 
I tried to lift up the cover of the pit I could stir it only a few inches, and that 
didn’t let in any light. I couldn’t understand what this meant; but, being a 
smoker, of course I had my matches with me, so I struck a light and investigated. 
I found that there was a sort of board flooring above the cover of the pit which 
prevented me from lifting it, and consequently I knew that the cyclone had dropped 
something just over my head. 

“Luckily, there was a crowbar among the tools standing in the corner of the 
pit, and I hunted it up and got to work as well as I could in the dark. It 
didn’t take me very long to burst a hole in the flooring that I spoke of; and after 
I had made an opening, and let in the light, I saw that there was a house on the 
top of me. I set to work again with the crowbar, and presently I was able to 
climb out, and found myself in a small bedroom. I didn’t stop to examine it, 
but opened the first door I came to, and there I was in Captain Martin’s sitting- 
room, face to face with the old man. The furniture was all upset, and the sides 
of the house were slanting one way and another, but there was no mistaking that 
it was a house, and that Captain Martin was there, looking none the worse for 
having been through a cyclone. 

**So you’ve been and broke into my house with a crowbar, have you?’ he 
asked. ‘Perhaps you don’t know, my man, that you’ve committed burglary, and 
I can have you arrested for it.’ 

“Perhaps you don’t know that you're trespassing on my land,’ said I: ‘I never 
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gave you no permission to put no shanty on my land, and if you don’t take it off 
mighty sudden there’s a prospect that there’ll be more or less shooting.’ 

“* Vou don’t know much about law,’ says the Captain. ‘I never put my house 
on your land. It was done by what the underwriters call “act of God or public 
enemies,” and if you was a sailor, you'd know that nobody can be held responsible 
for such occurrences.’ 

“Just then he saw me looking out of the window towards where my house 
had been, and he said, ‘The last I saw of your house, she was scudding before 
the wind, and heading about south-east, or mebbe a little east of that. She was 
making, as I should judge, about thirty knots an hour. It'll take you considerable 
time to overhaul her, and you’d better give chase at once.’ 

“¢T ain’t anxious for to stay in your house,’ says I, ‘and I’ll leave it this minute. 
It’s my duty to warn you that if you set foot on my land there'll be trouble. As 
for the matter of your squatting with your house on land that don’t belong to you, 
I'll see a lawyer this very day, and I calculate you'll wish you hadn’t done it.’ 

“With that I made him a bow, and left him. He came out on the verandah 
and said, ‘If you’re looking for them mules, and that there Finn of yours, you'll 
be wasting your time. I saw a couple of mules about sixty feet in the air, and 
when they do come down they won’t be of any further use, considered as mules.’ 

“My house and everything else belonging to me was clean gone, but I was 
that mad at the Captain that I didn’t care a straw about it. I walked straight to 
Lucullus, which the cyclone hadn’t touched, and I hunted up Squire Gibbs and 
laid the case before him. He said that he couldn’t see as Captain Martin could 
be held liable for trespassing, so long as he stayed in his house, and didn’t step 
outside on to my land. ‘You can’t set his house afire, or anything of that kind,’ 
said he, ‘without getting into trouble. No more can you move it while he is in 
it, for that would be an assault on him. But I don’t see anything to hinder you 
from getting a team of oxen and some rollers handy, and the first time he comes 
up to Lucullus to buy groceries, you can move his house back on to his own land, 
and he can’t find any fault with you.’ 

“Squire Gibbs was a first-class lawyer, and I knew I’d be a fool if I didn’t 
follow his advice, after paying five dollars for it. So I hired a tent that I could 
sleep in till such time as I could run up another house; and I laid in provisions, 
and a yoke of oxen, and some rollers, not forgetting a small hydraulic jack. When 
I got back to my farm I pitched the tent right in front of Martin’s shanty, so 
that I could keep a good watch on him, and I went to work with the help of a 
couple of men from Lucullus, to build me another house. You see the full force 
of the cyclone had passed over just where my house had stood, while only the outer 
edge of it had struck the Captain’s premises. That accounts for the fact that my 
house had been carried clean away, while his had only been picked up and carried 
a few rods. As for the mules and the Norwegian, they were scattered all over 
Minnesota. It was said that some of the Norwegian was picked up about thirty 
miles from here, but it wasn’t ever satisfactorily identified. 

“Captain Martin’s house happened to be planted in such a way that one 
corner of it projected a few inches on to the high road, and he was able to get 
out of a window and into the road without coming on to my property. However, 
he didn’t feel easy to leave the house alone, for fear that I might meddle with it, 
so he stayed at home for the best part of a week, when his provisions, or his 
whisky, or some other necessary ran short, and he had to walk over-to Lucullus 
to lay in a fresh stock. This was what I had been waiting for, though I never 
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hinted it to him. He used to come out on his verandah, and remark in a general 
way, without addressing himself to me or any one else, that he was mightily pleased 
with his new location, and wouldn’t change it for any other building lot in the 
whole State. I never said anything to him, except to remark, also in a general 
sort of way, that if any rascally old sailor should set foot on my land he would 
have a hole bored through him so quick that he would never know what hurt 
him. Neither of us felt that it would be judicious to quarrel, you understand, 
and so we confined ourselves to remarks that neither of us was obliged to take 
any notice of. 

“J waited about an hour after the Captain had gone, thinking that he might 
turn back in hopes of catching me in the act of meddling with his house. At the 
end of an hour I felt safe enough, for it was certain that he must have gone on 
to Lucullus, and that he couldn’t get back before dark. So I called the men 
that were working on my house, and we jacked Martin’s shanty up with the 
hydraulic jack, and had her on rollers in next to no time. ‘Then I hitched the 
oxen to her with a double ox chain, and started her towards the road. In the 
course of an hour I had her planted square across the middle of the road, so 
that nobody could possibly get by her, and I had my fence put up again, and the 
ground smoothed out where it had been cut up by the rollers, and then I sat 
down and waited for the Captain to return. 

“Tt was ten o’clock, and the night was pitch dark, when I heard Martin coming 
along the road and singing. I knew from his style of singing that he had filled 
himself up with whisky, and I calculated that he wouid be considerably surprised 
when he found out what had happened. He never saw the house till he had 
walked bang up against it with considerable of a crash. Presently he says to 
himself, ‘Here’s a house anchored right in the fairway, and with no riding light 
displayed! Thishyer’s a pretty state of things.’ Then he hails the house in his 
loudest voice, and wants to know who she is, and where she is from, and where 
she is bound to, and what sort of an everlasting fool her captain might call 
himself. Not getting any answer, he swore that he would climb aboard and wake 
the anchor watch with a belaying pin. But after fumbling around for some time, 
and hammering on the door, and smashing a few panes of glass, a new idea struck 
him. ‘Thishyer’s a derelict; that’s what it is,’ said he. ‘I'll just stand by her 
till daylight, and see if a salvage job can’t be made out of it.’ That was the 
last that I heard of Captain Martin that night. He lay down in the road close 
alongside of the house, and was asleep and snoring the snore of the just in less 
than a minute. Then I went to bed myself, considering that there wouldn’t be 
any more performances that night. 

“The Captain woke up before I did the next day, and when I came out of 
the tent he was nowhere to be seen, having unlocked his door and gone into his 
house. About noon he came out on the verandah, looking pretty savage; and 
I remarked to one of my men that nobody but a born fool would put his house 
in the middle of the public road, for he would be certain to be fined for obstructing 
the road. Martin didn’t say anything, which sort of riled me, so I said to the 
man who was nearest to me, that I wanted him to go straight up to Lucullus, 
and tell the sheriff with my compliments that Captain Martin’s house was standing 
directly across the road, so that I couldn’t get by it with the oxen, and that it was 
the sheriff’s duty to see that the road was kept clear. The man naturally did as 
he was told, and in the course of the day the sheriff rode down and investigated 
things, and ordered Martin to take his house out of the road. 
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“*]T didn’t put it in the road,’ said the Captain; ‘and there ain’t no possible 
way of taking it out of the road without putting it on the property of that there 
individual standing alongside of you.’ 

“* Heaving cuss words at one of our leading citizens,’ says the sheriff, ‘ won’t 
help you. I'll give you two days to take your house out of the way, and if at 
the end of that time I find it still in the road, I'll make kindling wood of it, and 
arrest you into the bargain. You hear me.’ 

“The Captain heard him well enough, and knew that he meant business. 
However, he didn’t condescend to make any answer, and I could see that he was 
determined to let his house stand where it was. The truth is he couldn’t do 
anything else. He couldn’t haul it back on to my land without committing a 
trespass, and he couldn’t haul it on to his own land without first getting it across 
the river, which was more than he or any other man could do. My own idea is 
that if it hadn’t been for the cloudburst that happened the next afternoon, Captain 
Martin would have waited for the sheriff with a shot gun, and the sheriff, being 
one of the brightest minds in our section of country, would have had his revolver 
ready, and before the work of demolishing the house could begin there would have 
been one or two corpses ready for the coroner. 

“You don’t know what a cloudburst is? Well! that is astonishing. A cloudburst 
is what we call a sort of Noah’s flood without any ark. You see some big cloud, 
that holds perhaps a million tons of water, suddenly goes to pieces, and the water 
all comes down at once, the same as it does at Niagara Falls. There’s the same 
difference between an ordinary rain and a cloudburst that there is between sprinkling 
a cabbage with a watering-pot and dumping a whole washtub full of water over 
it. Thishyer cloudburst that I’m speaking of took place thirty or forty miles 
above here, and the whole lot of water ran into the Pomponoosuc river and 
swelled it into a raging torrent that swept everything before it. I heard it coming 
just before it reached me, and I went for that hill yonder as fast as I could run, 
and just managed to reach it in time. Before I started I hailed the Captain, and 
told him to run while he could; but he pretended not to hear me, and remarked, 
as if he was speaking to the universe and all the rest of mankind, that the curse 
of thishyer country was the confounded impertinence of the lower classes. He 
was one of those men that nobody can help except with a club, he was that 
everlastingly obstinate and conceited. 

“Martin saw what was going to happen as well as I did, and just before the 
flood struck his house I saw him trying to rig up a sort of steering-oar by lashing 
a plank to one of the verandah posts. Then the flood, which came down like 
a wall six feet high, burst on the house, and away it whirled. The Captain’s 
steering-oar wasn’t of the least use, and before he went out of sight he dropped 
it, and sat down on the railing of his verandah with an arm around the post 
and his pipe in his mouth, as comfortable as you please. I watched him for the 
best part of a mile, and I couldn’t see but what the house was doing very well, 
and that the chances were that it would bring up in some safe locality before 
reaching the Muskingum Falls, which are forty-seven miles from here. ‘ Anyway,’ 
I says to myself, ‘here’s an end of trespassing on my property and blocking up 
the public road, and an end of a mighty disagreeable neighbour.’ The sheriff, 
when he came the next day and found that there wasn’t any work for him to do, 
said pretty much the same thing. 

“What became of Captain Martin? Well, his house floated down nigh on 
to seventeen miles from here, and the Captain never so much as got his feet 
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wet. When the water went down it left the house on the most valuable corner 
Jot in West Antioch, just where the people had calculated to put up a new opera 
house. Of course the owner of the lot made trouble for Martin, and Martin 
made trouble for him. There was no less than fifteen separate lawsuits going on 
at the same time between them, and the prospect was that they would both die of 
old age before the courts would find out who was in the right. Captain Martin made 
an arrangement with a grocer in the town to heave in all his supplies through 
a window, and he loopholed the walls of his house, and made it shot-proof, and 
swore that he would never leave it alive. He never did, for one day he got so 
particularly mad that he had a stroke, and when the coroner broke into the house 
a few days later, he found old Martin lying dead on the floor. 

“Ves, sir, what with cyclones, and cloudbursts, and prairie fires, and blizzards, 
and suchlike, Northern Minnesota is a middling lively place. However, we folks 
that live here never allows ourselves to worry over what may happen to-morrow, 
and then again may not happen for the next twenty years. Besides, it would take 
a first-class cyclone, or a tremendous big flood, to move a house that is built as 
solid as this hotel is, so you needn’t be afraid that you'll find yourself sailing through 
the air, or floating down the Pomponoosuc—that is, so long as you pays your 
board regular, as I am free to say you always have done, and I presume you always 


will do.” 
W. L. ALDEN. 


IN BRIGHTER DAYS. 


¥ brighter days, when came the Spring, 


We loved to see the sun’s clear rays, 





To hear the merry linnets sing— 


In brighter days. 









But now, when childhood’s happy fays 

Have vanished, nothing, save the sting 
Of memory remains. Now ways 

Are dark and drear; Death’s gloomy wing 
Is flapping close, and dumb my lays. 

Ah, well-a-day, we had our fling 


In brighter days ! 
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SINGULAR BEHAVIOUR OF 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


THANKS. 


‘f THAT I 

lying under the 
olives !”—if I may echo 
the burthen ofa beauti- 
ful little poem by Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods. 
I have not yet consulted Zadkiel: but 
if I may argue from past experience of 
February—“ fill-dyke ”—in a week or so my 
window here will be alternately crusted with 
Channel spray and washed clean by lashing 
north-westerly showers; and a wave will 
arch itself over my garden wall and spoil a 
promising bed of violets ; and I shall grow 
weary of oilskins, and weary of hauling the 
trammel with icily-cold hands and finding 
no fish in it. February—Pesces ? The fish, 
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before February comes, have left the coast 
for the warmer deeps, and the zodiac is all 





FEBRUARY AND THE PROPHETS—UNDER THE OLIVES—THE PROVENCAL SPEECH— 
A Cuckoo CLocK—“ THE 
M. FELIX GRAS—THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HuGo—“ GASTIBELZA ”—THE 
TERRANEAN AND REAL SEA—BOUILLABAISSE—THE 
NASTINESS—MONTE 
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MIDI” AND 
MEDI- 
ENGLISHMAN ABROAD—THE 
CARLO—AN EPISTLE OF 


REDS OF THE 


wrong. If January’s emblem be the Water- 
carrier, let February’s be his water-can and 
all its contents. Of all the months—but 
luckily it is also the shortest, and, as I say, 
Zadkiel has yet to be consulted: for aught 
I know, he may give us such a February as 
never was, by sea or land. Like another 
distinguished minor prophet, he is capadle 
du tout. Down here in the Duchy many 
believe in prophets and their almanacks. | 
suppose the dreamy Celt pays a_ natural 
homage to a fellow-mortal who knows how 
to make up his mind for twelve months 
ahead. All the woman in his nature sur- 
renders to this businesslike, this almost 
farouche, decisiveness. “O man!”—the 
exhortation is Mr. George Meredith’s, or 
would be if I could remember it precisely 
—*QO man, amorously inclining, before all 
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things be fositive!” I have sometimes, 
while turning the pages of Mrs. Beeton’s 
admirable cookery-book, caught myself envy- 
ing Mr. Beeton. I wonder if her sisters 
envy Mrs. Zadkiel. She, dear lady, no doubt 
feels that, if it be not in mortals to command 
the weather her husband prophesies for 
August, yet he does better—he deserves it. 
And, after all, a prophecy in some measure 
depends for its success on the mind which 
receives it. Back in the ‘forties,-I quote 
from a small privately-printed volume by 
Sir Richard Tangye,—when the potato blight 
first appeared in England, an old farmer in 
the Duchy found this warning in his favourite 
almanack, at the 
head of the page for 
August :— 





‘* And potentates shall 
tremble and quail.” 
Now, “to quail” in 
Cornwall still carries 
its old meaning, “to 
The farmer dug his 





shrink,” “to wither.” 
potatoes with all speed, and next year the 
almanack was richer by a score of sub- 
scribers. 


BY Zadkiel or no Zadkiel, I will suspire, 

and risk it, “ O that I were lying under 
the olives!” “O to be out of England 
now that February’s here ! ”—for indeed this 
is the time to take the South express and be 
quit of fogs, and loaf and invite your soul 
upon the Mediterranean shore before the 
carnivals and regattas sweep it like a mistral. 
Nor need you be an invalid to taste those 
joys on which Stevenson dilates in that 
famous little essay in “ Virginibus Puerisque” 
(or, as the young American lady preferred to 
call it, “ Virginis Pueribusque ”) :— 

**Or perhaps he may see a group of washer- 
women relieved, on a spit of shingle, against the 
blue sea, or a meeting of flower-gatherers in the 
tempered daylight of an olive-garden ; and some- 
thing significant or monumental in the grouping, 
something in the harmony of faint colour that is 
always characteristic of the dress of these Southern 
women, will come home to him unexpectedly, 
and awake in him that satisfaction with which 
we tell ourselves that we are richer by one more 


beautiful experience... . And then, there is 


no end to the infinite variety of the olive-yards 
Even the colour is indeterminate, 
and continually shifting: now you would say it 


themselves. 
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was green, now grey, now blue ; now tree stands 
above tree, like ‘ cloud on cloud,’ massed in filmy 
indistinctness ; and now, at the wind’s will, the 
whole sea of foliage is shaken and broken up with 
little momentary silverings and shadows.” 


English poets, too, have been at their best 
on the Riviera: from Cette, where Matthew 
Arnold painted one of the most brilliant 
little landscapes in our literature, along to 
Genoa, where Tennyson visited, and 

** loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those nichéd shapes of noble mould, 
A princely people’s awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of old.” 


[I suppose, by the way, that every one who 
has taken the trouble to compare the stanza 
of “The Daisy” with that of the invitation 
“To the Rev. F. D. Maurice,” which im- 
mediately follows, will have noted the pretty 
rhythmical difference made by the intro- 
duction of the double dactyl in the closing 
line of the latter ; the difference between 


** Of Olive, Aloe, and maize, and vine,” 
and 
‘* Making the little one leap for joy.”] 


Ur det 


strain :— 


Mrs. Woods resume _ the 


‘*O that I were listening under the olives ! 
So should I hear behind in the woodland 
The peasants talking. Either a woman, 
A wrinkled grandame, stands in the sunshine, 
Stirs the brown soil in an acre of violets— 
Large odorous violets, 





and answers slowly 
A child’s swift babble ; or else at noon 
The labourers come. They rest in the shadow, 
Eating their dinner of herbs, and are merry 
Soft speech Provengal under the Olives ! 

Like a queen’s raiment from days long perished, 
Breathing aromas of old unremembered 
Perfumes, and shining in dust-covered places 
With sudden hints of forgotten splendour— 

So on the lips of the peasant his language, 

His only now, the tongue of the peasant.” 


Ought we not to read “dust-covered 
palaces” for “dust-covered places”? In 
either case Mrs. Woods has touched the 
secret of the Provengal speech. “Like a 
queen’s raiment from days long perished,”— 
unlike the song of Wordsworth’s Highland 
reaper, it seems to flow “from old, appy, 
far-off things.” One evening in last February, 
a company of Provengal singers, pipers, and 

















tambour players came to an 
hotel in Cannes, and enter- 
tained us. They were followed 
next evening by a troupe of 
\_ German-Swiss jédelers ; and 
Soh, the difference to me—and, 
¥ for that matter, to all of us! 

It was just the difference be- 
tween passion and silly sentiment — silly 
and rather vulgar sentiment. The merry 
Swiss boys whooped, and smacked their 
legs, and twirled their merry Swiss girls 
about, until vengeance overtook them —a 
vengeance so complete, so surprising, that 
I can hardly now believe what my own eyes 
saw and my own ears heard. One of the 
merry Swiss girls sang a love-ditty with a 
iddeling refrain, which was supposed to be 
echoed back by her lover afar in the moun- 
tains. To produce this pleasing illusion, 
one of the merry Swiss boys ascended the 
staircase, and hid himself deep in the 
corridors of the hotel. All went well up to 
the last verse. Promptly and truly the swain 
echoed his sweetheart’s call ; softly it floated 
down to us—down from the imaginary 
pasture and across the imaginary valley. 
But as the maiden challenged for the last 
time, as her voice lingered on the last note 
of the last verse, there hung a Swiss cuckoo- 
clock in the porter’s office, and at that very 
instant the mechanical bird lifted its voice, 
and nine times answered “ Cuckoo” ov the 
exact note! “Cuckoo, Cuckoo, O word of 
fear!” I have known coincidences, but 
never one so triumphantly complete. The 
jaw of the Swiss maiden dropped an inch ; 
and, as well as I remember, silence held the 
company for five seconds before we recovered 
ourselves and burst into inextinguishable 
laughter. 





ROVENCAL literature —even modern 
Provengal literature —is a study in 

itself, and one to which very few Englishmen 
can afford to give their time. I daresay the 
average English reader is in no better case 
than I, and knows it only by the faint and 
dullest echoes he has gathered from such 
books as Daudet’s Numa Roumestan and 
Lettres de mon Moulin, from such tales as La 
Chevre de M. Seguin, Les Etoiles and Le Curé 
de Cucugnan. But who, having listened to 
these exquisite little echoes, or attended M. 
Daudet on his famous visit to the Provencal 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 
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poet Mistral, will not at any rate wish to 


know more ?— 


**Comment ! c’est toi ? cria Mistral en me sautant 
au cou ; la bonne idée que tu aseue de venir!... 
Toute juste aujourd’hui, c’est la féte de Maillane. 
Nous avons la musique d’Avignon, les taureaux, 
la procession, la farandole, ce sera magnifique. . . . 
La mére va rentrer de la messe ; nous déjeunons, 
et puis, zou! nous allons voir danser les jolies 
aes 


1 have just been reading, for the second 
time, a story by another Provengal poet, 
I'élix Gras, which Mme or Mile Janvier has 
translated into English under the title or 
The Reds of the Midi. 
the early days of the French Revolution, 
and tells of the march upon Paris of that 
Marseilles Battalion to which Carlyle did as 
much justice as his information allowed. 
“ These Marseillese remain inarticulate, un- 
distinguishable in feature ; a black-browed 
mass, full of grim fire, who wind there in the 
hot sultry weather ; very singular to con- 
template.” The mystery of them has been 
cleared up, since Carlyle’s day, by the 
industry of MM. Joseph Pollio and Adrien 
Marcel; and M. Félix Gras 
has made a novel of it, putting “ 
the story into the mouth of a 
boy - volunteer, who knows 


It is a romance ou 










neither the rights nor wrongs of 
the cause, nor how far away ‘2 
Paris lies, but marches only to 5 ! NAR 
avenge the sufferings of his Fy xe) 
peasant-father — a very fresh é 
device for dealing with this ib) 
murky chapter of history. And wT 

the result is a story well worth Kf 

reading for its own sake as 

well as for the sake of the artistic experi- 
ment. 


TS author, M. Félix Gras, as I learn from 
the preface, was born just half a century 
ago, and, after a narrow escape from the 
trade of shoemaking, was articled to Maitre 
Jules Giéra, a notary of Avignon, a writer of 
merit, and brother of Paul Giéra, one of the 
seven founders of the Félibrige, the well- 
known society of Provencal men of letters, 
which had for its leaders Frédéric Mistral 
and Joseph Roumanille. “With one of 
these leaders, Roumanille—who had married 
Rose Anais Gras, his sister, the winner of 
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the prize for poetry at the Floral Games at 
Apt in 1862—he already was intimate ; and 
his coming to Avignon and entry into the 
lawyer’s office, therefore, was his entry into 
the most inspiring artistic society that has 
existed in modern times; that has _ had, 
indeed, no modern parallel in its vigour and 
hopes and enthusiasms, save perhaps in the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood ; and that has 
had no modern parallel whatever in its far- 
reaching results.” These be ‘ 
but isn’t the writer forgetting a certain 
Barbizon school of painters? At any rate, 
young Gras chose literature for his career 
and soon justified his choice. And since 
1891—when he sutceeded Roumanille, who 
succeeded Mistral —he has been the Capoulié, 
or official head, of the Félibrige. 


“prave orts” : 





Wo a of the prize for poetry at 

the Floral Games at Apt ”—They 
are queer institutions, these provincial /ezxr 
Floraux. 1 suppose the Welsh Eisteddfod 
is the only thing comparable with them in 


these islands. We 
are beginning to 


give our country 
lads and lasses tech- 
nical instruction in 
the arts of butter- 
making and _free- 
hand drawing, and 
we bombard the 
towns with University Extension lecturers. 
But we have not yet begun seriously to 
encourage the composition of original verse 
in out-of-the-way places. And yet these Jeux 
Floraux have been the nursing-mothers of 
more than one great poet in’ a country 
confessedly less richly endowed than ours 
with poetical genius. Even Victor Hugo 
owed his start as a sacer vates to the Académie 
des Jeux Floraux at Toulouse; and his 
grateful epistles addressed to M. Pinaud, 
the “ permanent secretary ” of that provincial 
Parnassus, form a very charming appendix 
to what (considering the expectations 
awakened by its title) I am fain to think 
one of the dullest books I have ever 
handled—the “Letters of Victor Hugo,” 
translated by Mr. F. Clarke: vol. i. 
Setting the Appendix aside, we may classify 
the contents of this volume as follows :—(1) 
Victor Hugo’s letters to his father; (2) to 
his wife Adéle from Reims on the occasion 
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of the coronation of Charles X.; 


(3) to 
Monsieur Sainte-Beuve ; (4) to his children ; 


(5) to various friends. 


come to :— 

(1) Zo his Father.—“ My dear kind Papa,— 
I venerate and embrace you. Eugéne is 
much better, he is not so well, he is much 
worse, his condition is the same. I 
going to be married. She is an angel. I| 
am ahappy man. We have a baby, but no 
Please find us a wet-nurse. | 
reverence you and send my respects to step- 


This is what they 


am 


wet-nurse. 


mamma. P.S.—Don’t forget wet-nurse.” 
(2) Zo his Wife, from Reims, on the 


occasion of the King's Coronation.—* The 
King is being crowned, my dearest Adéle, 
and I am sorry you do not get on with 
papa’s household. Papa has a good heart. 
I will return to you as soon as possible.” 

(3) Zo Monsieur Sainte-Beuve.—* Dear 
friend,—I love you extremely, I don’t love 
you as much as I did, I love you better than 
ever, nothing will ever interfere with our 
affection, our affection is dead, bury it, and 
believe me, with unchanged affection, your 
devoted friend.” 

(4) Zo the Children Léopoldine and 
Charles.—“ Good morning, my pets: good 
morning, my little Dédé and my big Charles. 
I am your father. I kiss you. Take 
of yourselves and love your daddy.” 


care 


wa 


(5) Zo various Friends.—“ | 
love you you. 
Pray accept the assurance of 
my distinguished considera- 
tion. Go on loving me. I 
reopen my letter to kiss your 
hand. We misunderstand one 
another, but yours is a noble 


and embrace 


soul.” 





In short, this volume more 

than once raises the question if it be wise 
to rake up all the trivial scraps of corre- 
spondence left by even the greatest of men. 
“ My dear so-and-so, come and dine with 
us to-morrow.” Were the writer of this invi- 
tation a second Shakespeare, who (out of 
Germany) would wish to see it printed ina 
book? Only here and there do we get a 
glimpse of the great Victor Hugo, the pro- 
phet of nature and of the human heart ; in 
these few sentences, for instance, from a 
letter addressed to Victor Pavie (1833) :— 


‘“‘T have never committed more faults than 














during this year, and yet I have never been a 
better man. I am worth far more now than in 
the days of my zsnocence, which you regret. 


Formerly I was innocent; now I can make 


allowances for others. God knows, this is a 
great step in advance.’ 


? 


There spoke the future author of Les 


Misérables: but of such gems the book is 
bare indeed. More’s the pity, since we know 
that no writer could’ pen more charming 


letters than Hugo, when he chose, or fill 
them with more delightful jottings of travel. 
Alas! I am always meaning to get his 
Notes of Travel in the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
have been vowing to get the book ever since 
Mr. Swinburne reviewed it, five or six years 
ago; and the demon of idleness seems to 
have vowed to thwart me. So I have to fall 
back on Mr. Swinburne’s quotations, which 
luckily are enough for my purpose. I spoke 
of coincidences, just now. What think you 
of this for a coincidence ?— 


‘*The second day I went to Biarritz. As I was 
walking at low tide in among the grots, looking 
for shells and terrifying the crabs that ran off 
sideways and buried themselves in the sand, I 
heard a voice rising from behind a rock, and 
singing the following stanza with something of a 
country accent, but not enough to prevent me 
from distinguishing the words :— 


* Gastibelza, Phomme 4 la carabine, 
Chantait ainsi : 
Quelqu’un a-t-il connu dofia Sabine ? 
Quelqu’un ici ? 
Dansez, chantez, villageois ! la nuit gagne 
Le mont Falou. 
Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.’ 


It was a woman’s voice. I went round the 
rock. The singer was bathing. A handsome 
girl, who was swimming, clothed with a white 
shift and a short petticoat, in a little creek shut 
in by two reefs at the opening of a grot. Her 
clothes—a peasant girl’s—were lying on the sand 
at the inner end of the grot. When she saw me, 
she half rose out of the water and began singing 


phe Ve 
-- hits} \— a 
ae ¥ att, { 
SS 


her second stanza, and seeing that I was standing 
motionless on the rock listening to her, she said 
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to me, smiling, in a jargon of mixed French and 
Spanish : 


‘ Sefior estrangero, does your honour know this 
song ?’ 


‘I think so,’ I answered. ‘A little.’ ” 


The only thing to be said of so exquisite 
a chance is that no reward of chance could 
be too exquisite for the author of Gastibelza. 
But I must make another extract, because it 
will bring me back to my theme. The one 
complaint I have to make of the Mediter- 
ranean is that it does not in the least 
resemble a real sea ; and I dare say that 
nobody who has lived by a real sea will 
ever be thoroughly content with it. Beauti- 
ful—oh, beautiful, of course whether one 
looks across from Costebelle to the light- 
house on Porquerolles and the war-ships 
in Hyéres bay ; or climbs by the Calvary 
to Phare de la Garroupe, and sees on the 
one side Antibes, on the other the Isles de 
Lerins ; or scans the entrance of Toulon 
harbour ; or counts the tiers of shipping 
alongside the quays at Genoa. But some- 
how the Mediterranean has neither flavour 
nor sparkle, nor even any proper smell. 
The sea by Biarritz is champagne to it. 
But hear how Hugo draws the contrast in 
time of storm :— 

**Ce n’étaient pas les larges lames de l’Océan 
qui vont devant elles et qui se déroulent royale- 
ment dans Vimmensité; c’étaient des houles 
courtes, brusques, furieuses. L’Ocean est a son 
aise, il tourne autour du monde ; la Mediterranée 
est dans un vase et le vent la secoue, c’est ce 
qui lui donne cette vague haletante, bréve et 
trapue. Le flot se ramasse et lutte. I] a autant de 


colére que le flot de ?Océan et moins d’espace.” 


LSO, barring the sardine and anchovy, 
I must confess that the fish of the 
Mediterranean are what, in the Duchy, we 
should call “poor trade.” I don’t wish. to 
disparage the Bouillabaisse, which is a dish 
for heroes, and deserves all the heroic 
praises sung of it :— 
‘* This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never could outdo ; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace : 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse.” 
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To be precise, you take a langouste, three 
rascas (an edible but second-rate fish), a 


slice of conger, a fine “ chapon,” or red 
rascas, and one or two “ poissons blancs ” 
(our grey mullet, I take it, would be an 
equivalent). You take a cooking-pot and 
put your langouste in it, together with four 
spoonfuls of olive oil, an onion and a couple 
of tomatoes, and boil away until he turns 
red. You then take off the pot and add 
your fish, green herbs, four cloves of garlic, 
and a pinch of saffron, with salt and red 
pepper. Pour in water to cover the surface 
of the fish, and cook for twenty minutes over 
a fast fire. Then take a soup-plate, lay 
some slices of bread in it, and pour the 
bouillon over the bread. Serve the fish 
separately. Possibly you incline to add, in 
the immortal words of the late Mr. Lear, 
“serve up in a clean dish, and throw the 
whole out of window as fast as possible.” 
You would make a big mistake. The marvel 
to me is that no missionary has acclimatised 
this wonderful dish upon our coasts, where 
we have far better fish for compounding it— 
red mullet, for instance, in place of the 
rascas ; and whiting, or even pollack or 
grey mullet, in place of the “poissons blancs.” 
For the langouste, a baby lobster might 
serve; and the saffron flavour would be 
no severe trial to us in the Duchy, at 
any rate, who are brought 
up (so to say) upon saffron 
cake. <As for Thackeray’s 
“dace,” I disbelieve in it. 
No one would add a dace 
(which for table purposes 
has been likened to an old 
stocking full of mud and 
pins: or was that a tench ?) 
except to make a rhyme. 
Even Walton, who gives in- 
structions for cooking a chavender or 
chub, is discreetly silent on the cooking of 
a dace, though he tells us how to catch him. 
“Serve up in a clean dish,” he might have 
added, “and throw him out of window as 
fast as possible.” 





“O~— THAT I were lying under the 
olives!” And O that to olive 
orchards (not contiguous) I could convey 
the insolent newspaper men who are almost 
invariably responsible when a shadow of 
distrust or suspicion falls between us English- 
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men and the race which owns and tills these 
orchards. “The printing-press,” says Mr. 
Barrie, “is either the greatest blessing or 
the greatest curse of modern times, one 
sometimes forgets which.” I verily believe 
that if English news- 


paper editors would nobly ae 
resolve to hold their peace if 5 K oe 

= aoe o.7 r * 
on French politics, say = /? J. \ 
for two years, France wD 


and England would 
“make friends ” as easily 
as Frenchmen and ” p. ie 
Englishmen “make = tee x, 
friends” to-day. One “> at andl 
hears talk of the be- ear 2 
haviour of the English 
abroad. But I am convinced that at least 
one half of their bad manners may be 
referred to their education upon this news- 
paper nonsense, or to the certainty that 
no complaint they may make upon foreign 
shortcomings is too silly or too ill-bred to be 
printed in an English newspaper. Here, for 
instance, is a letter that gained admission to 
The Zzmes of September 2nd, 1892. I sup- 
press the name of the writer—a lady—in the 
devout hope that she has repented, before 
this. The letter is headed “The Amenities 
of Railway Travelling in France” :— 





**S1r,—-As the 7%mes is read in France, may I, 
in your columns, call attention to what I witnessed 
yesterday ? [I left Dinard by the 3.33 p.m. train 
en route for Guingamp, having to change carriages 
at Lamballe. An instant before the train moved 
off from the station, a dying man belonging to 
the poorest class was thrust into our second-class 
carriage and the door slammed to. The poor 
creature, apparently dying of some wasting 
disease, was absolutely on the point of death, 
and his ghastly appearance naturally 
alarmed a little girl in the carriage. 
At the next station I got down with 
my companion and changed into a 
first-class compartment, paying the 
difference. On remonstrating with 
the guard (szc), he admitted that a 
railway carriage ought not to be turned into 
an hospital, but added, ‘We have no rules to 
prevent it.’ 

**T ask, sir, is it decent or human, especially at 
such a time, to thrust dying persons in the last 
stage of poverty into a second-class carriage full 
of ladies and children?” 





There’s a pretty charity for you! “A 
dying man belonging to the foorest class.”— 











= 











= 


a 











“ Qur second-class carriage ”—here’s rich- 
ness! as Mr. Squeers observed. Here’s 
sweetness and light! But England has no 
monopoly of such manners. I even doubt 
if she takes very much more than her fair 
share in the racial distribution of ‘ bounders’ : 

‘‘The ‘ bounder’ hath no boundaries, 

He bounds in every clime. . . .” 


There was a poor little Cingalese girl in the 
train by which I travelled homeward last 
February from Genoa and through the 
Mont Cenis. And there were also three 
Englishmen and a Frenchman—the last 
apparently (as Browning put it) a person of 
importance in his day, for he had a bit of 
red ribbon in his buttonhole and a valet at 
his heels. At one of the small stations near 
the tunnel our train halted for several 
minutes; and while the little Cingalese 
leaned out and gazed at the unfamiliar snows 
—a pathetic figure, if ever there was one- 

the three Englishmen and the Frenchman 
gathered under the carriage door and stared 
up at her just as if she were a show. ‘There 
was no nonsense about the performance-—no 
false delicacy : it was good, steady, eye-to- 
eye staring. After three minutes of it, the 
Frenchman asked deliberately, “ Where do 
you come from?” in a careless, level tone, 
which did not even convey that he was 
interested in knowing. And because the 
girl didn’t understand, the three Englishmen 
laughed. Altogether it was an unpleasing 
but instructive little episode. 





O: nastiness has no particular nation- 
ality: and you will find a great deal 

of it, of all nationalities, on the frontier 
between France and Italy. I do not see 
that Monte Carlo provides much cause for 
indignation, beyond the “ir aux pigeons, 
which is quite abominable. I have timed 
it for twenty-five minutes, and it averaged 
two birds a minute—fifty birds. Of these 
one escaped, one fluttered on to the roof of 
the railway station and died there slowly, 
under my eyes. The rest were killed within 
the inclosure, some by the first barrel, some 
by the second ; or if they still lingered, were 
retrieved and mouthed by a well-trained 
butcher dog, of no recognisable breed. 
Sometimes, after receiving its wound, a bird 
would walk about for a second or two, 
apparently unhurt; then suddenly stagger 
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and topple over. Sometimes, as the trap 
opened, a bird would stand dazed. Thena 
ball was trundled at it, to compel it to rise. 
Grey breast-feathers strewed the whole 
inclosure, in places quite 
thickly, like a carpet. As 
for the crowd at the tables 
inside the Casino, it smelt 
distressingly : but that per- 
haps was its misfortune 
rather than its fault. It 
did not seem very happy ; 
nor was it composed of 
people who looked as if 
they might have attained 
to distinction, or even to 
ordinary usefulness, by following any other 
pursuit. On the whole, one felt that it 
might as well be gathered here as anywhere 
else ; and that the utilisation of waste 
material must always be accompanied by 
a pungent smell of shoddy. 


“ 


? 


THAT I were lying under the olives !’ 

But since my own garden 
must content me this year, let 
me conclude with a decent 
letter of thanks to the friend 
who sent me, from Devonshire, 
a box of violet roots that await 
the spring in a corner which 
even the waves of the equinoxy: 
cannot reach.— 





TO A FRIEND WHO SENT ME A BOX 

OF VIOLETS. 

Nay, more than violets 

These thoughts of thine, friend ! 

Rather thy reedy brook 

—Taw’s tributary— 

At midnight murmuring, 

Descried these, the delicate, 

The dark-eyed goddesses, 

There by his cressy beds 

Dissolved and dreaming 

Dreams that distilled in a dewdrop 

All the purple of night, 

All the shine of a planet. 


Whereat he whispered ; 
And they arising 

-—Of day’s forget-me-not, 
The duskier sisters— 
Descended, relinquished 
The orchard, the trout-pool, 
The Druid circles, 
Sheepfolds of Dartmoor, 
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Granite and sandstone, 

Torridge and Tamar ; 

By Roughtor, by Dozmare, 

Down the vale of the Fowey, 

Moving in silence, 

Brushing the nightshade 

By bridges Cyclopean, 

By Glynn, Lanhydrock, 

Restormel, Lostwithiel, 

Dark woodland, dim water, dreaming 
town— 

Down the vale of the Fowey, 

Each in her exile 

Musing the message— 

Message illumined by love— 

As a starlit sorrow 

Passed, or the shadow of Ruth 

From the land of the Moabite. 


So they came— 
Valley-born, valley-nurtured 
Came to the tideway, 

The jetties, the anchorage, 
The salt wind piping, 
Snoring in equinox, 

By ships at anchor, 

By quays tormented, 
Storm-bitten streets ; 

Came to the Haven 

Crying ‘‘ Ah, shelter us, 
The strayed ambassadors, 
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Lost legation of love 

On a comfortless coast !” 
Nay, but a little sleep, 

A little folding 

Of petals to the lull 

Of quiet rainfalls, — 

Here in my garden, 

In angle sheltered 

From north and east wind— 
Softly shall recreate 

The courage of charity, 
I{enceforth not to me only 
Breathing the message. 


Clean-breath’d Sirens ! 
Henceforth the mariner, 
Here on the tideway 
Dragging, foul of keel, 
Long-strayed but fortunate, 
Out of the fogs, the vast 
Atlantic solitudes, 

Shall, by the hawser-pin 


Waiting the signal— 


‘* Leave-go-anchor ! ”— 
Scent the familiar 
Fragrance of home ; 

So in a long breath 
Bless us unknowingly : 
Bless them, the violets, 
Bless me, the gardener, 
Bless thee, the giver. 


A. T. QuILLeR-Coucu. 








